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(CHICHESTER SPIRE REBUILDING.— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited for this im- 
rtant national! work. 
Bankers— Messrs. Drummonds, Charing-cross; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smith, Lombard-street. 
London Committee, No. 3 Cloisters, Westminster-abbey. 
Lor ENRY ¢ Chairman. 


ye OX, M.P., 
Deficiency still required, 20,000 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—The 

ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC 

and HINDUSTANEE will be held on THURSDAY, October 

}0, 1861. Candidates are requested to send their Applications 

and Testimonials on or before that day to the Registrar of the | 
University, from whom farther particulars may be learned. 


order, 
JAMES H TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
Trinity College. July 1, 1861. 


LWVEBFOOL ACADEMY.— Artists are 
respectfully informed that the THIRTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL ACADEMY 
will OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Works of Art intended for Exhibition, will be aaeerel Aa 
ject to the regulations of the ‘Academy’ s Circular), by Mr. 
Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, until the 17th 
of August; and atthe Academy's aes, Old Post-office-place, 


Church-street, until the 24th a Augu 
ES T. HGLINGTON, Secretary. 








JAM 
162, Islington-square, Liverpool. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at MANCHESTER, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 4, 1861, under the 
Presidency of 

WiLiiaM Farrsarry, Esq., LL.D., C.E., F.R.S. 

The Reception Room will be The Portico, in Mosley-street. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the author 

will be present at the meeting, may be addressed to Jonn 
Parties, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, 
University Museam, Oxford; or to R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., 
B.A. F.G.S., ALFRED NEILD, Fisq., ARTHUR RANSOME, F.sq., 
MA, and pe Roscoe, B.A., Local Secretaries, Man- 
chester. JOHN TAYLOR, F.B.S., General Treasurer. 

6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


RSs84xs and REVIEWS DEFENCE 


FUND.—The Bishop of Salisbury has instituted ao 
ceedings in the Arches Court of Canterbury against the 
Dr. Rowland Williams, Vicar of Broad Chalk. on account Sot 
the article entitled * Bunsen’s Biblical Researches," published 
in the “ Essays and Reviews,” 

This suit may be followed by others tending to suppress the 
freedom of relizious a and the decision in the case will 
ba of great an og im 

It is thought 1 to ay an opportunity to the friends of‘ 
religious liberty inthe Church of England. and others, to show 
their sympathy for the cause by contributing to defray the 
large aarp which will necessarily be incurred in defending 
the present 

Cc. W, GOODWIN, ¥.A., 6, King’s Bench-walk, 


Hon. 
THEODORE DU BOIS, Rolls-chambers, Chan- j Secs. 
cery-lane, 

Messrs. CHILD and Co., Tempie-bar, have kindly consented 
to receive subscriptions tothe credit ofthe Essays and Reviews 
Defence Fund; and communications may be addressed to 
either of the Secretaries, or to Essays and Reviews Defence 
Committee, 7, Godliman-street, Doctors’-commons, E.C. 


THE PRESS. 
T° the PRESS and PRINTERS. —The | 


Advertiser, a verbatim Reporter, is desirous of meetin rg | 














with an immediate ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR, or | 


REPORTER, on a London or Provincial Newspaper. 
Address “ Stenos,"’ C, Mitchell and Co., 12 and 13, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-stret, E.C. 





AUTHORS, Editors, Publishers, and | 


1) 
T others.—The adv: ertiser. age 31, well educated, is desirous 
of obtaining an APPOINTMENT ina publishing office, or as 
Seeretary or Amanuensis to an author. 
undertake translation from the French or Italian, and is fully 
conversant with the routine of a printing-oftice, 
ddress ‘‘ Epstron,.”’ Mr. Fenn’s, Crowle, Bawtry. 


the PROVINCIAL PRESS.—A 


‘) 
T Fentleman. whose literary position and antecedents 
Wouiu doubtless be esteemed sufficient evidence of qualifica- 
tion, is prepared to CONTRIBUTE one or more LETTERS 
weekly, on topics of the day, to a country newspaper of | 
respectability and liberal views. 
Address “ H. S.,’’ No. “3 ee muta Peter-street, 
s slington. 


NLWSPAPER PROPERTY. —: An } 
opportunity offers to any gentleman wishing to take a 
SHARE in a cheap WEEKLY PAPER, of great promise. 
Particulars only at interview. 
“Press,” P. O. Office, Fleet-street 


O LITERARY MENand AR‘’ISTS.—An | 
ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL may be purchased, in 
full or in part, by any gentleman able to undertake the duties 
of editor, or who is able to ayer the illustrations. 
Apply by letter only to "' 12, Hanover-place, 
Clapham-road, Wetesanion 


O be SOLD, a well-established CON- 
SERVATIVE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. published in 
& prosperous commercial town in the West of England. To 
any gentleman of literary ability this is an opportunity such 
aS rarely offers, as it is the only newspaper of Conservative 
politics } published in the locality, and assurances can be given 
the zealous support of the gentry and clergy of the district. 
The lant comprises steam machinery and all the requisites 
for the production of a first-class newspaper. Terms exceed- 
ingly moderate, the present proprietor being anxious to retire 
from the business. 
tApply by letter, addressed “C. P..” care of Mr. R. F. 
hite, Advertising Agent, Fleet-street, London. 


O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.—Miss 
JULIA BLEADEN’S LECTURE ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS “OPERATIC SKETCHES.” 
now being made for the ensuing season. 
Address 34, Alfred-place,{W.C. 




















Ts competent to | 


Arrangements are | 


THE ARTS. 
GECOND ANNUAL CITY EXHIBITION 


of PAINTINGS by MODERN ARTISTS is NOW 
OPEN at HAYWARD and LEGGATT'’S GALLERY. En- 
trance by 28, Cornhill. Admission on presentation of private 
address card. 


O CONNOISSEURS.—For SALE, a large 
ALLEGORICAL CEILING PICTURE, by Thornhill, 
about 17 ft. by 14ft., and a part of ditto on side walls of stair- 
case, by same, abou +9 ft. square. To be seen at the house in 
Soho-square, for which they were painted, and in which they 
| are now fixed. 
Apply to Mr. C. Burrery, No. 17. Soho-square. 


| GALOON for ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


A rich Collection of Antiquities, Old and Modern Paint- 








| ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings, Sculptures, Wood 
Sculptures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems, &c. &c., isOPEN 
at Brienner-street, 40, Munich, HERR SPENGE L, Pro- 
prietor. Commissions for purchase at p.tblicsales will be con- 
scientiously executed. 
The proprietor is permitted to refer to the Critic Office, 10, 
ee __Wellington-street, Strand, as voncher for his Tespectabilitv. 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


° 
NV AGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in 
A GOLD and COLOURS an exact Fac-simile of the 
Original Document (a. D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals, of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS, Copied 
by express permission. 


London: JonN CampEen HOTTEN, Piccadilly, W. 








MUSIC. 
N R. WHARTON (late of the English 


Opera, Covent-garden) is now open to accept ENGA AGE- 
MENTS for the winter season. 
Address care of RaNsForD and Sox, Music Publishers, 
2, Princes-street. C Javendish-s yuare, | L sondon. 


WV R. WILBYE COOPER begs to inform 


his friends that. during his absence in Italy, all letters 
and engagements for the autumn, sent to 24, Victoria-terrace, 
Westbourne-grove. . will receive immediate attention. 


_ Hotel Feder, Turin, i uly 26. yy 
Miss Corelli, Messrs. 
Montem Smith, Allan Irving, and J. L. Hatton will 


MLLE. PAREPA, 
TOUR through the United Kingdom in November 


m ber. 
"lotere te respec Oratorios and Concerts to be addresed 
Mr. ALLAN Irving, No.8, Hinde-street, Manchester-square. W. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 


L the Cathedral and Shire Hall. September 10th, lth, 
12th, and 13th.—Mlle. Tietjens. Mme. Weiss, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mme. Sainton-Dolby. Miss Susan Pyne; Sig. Giuglini, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, and 
Mr. Weiss. 
Frege may be obtained of the omneanee, 
G. TOWNSHEND SMITH, Hereford. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in me of the Funds of the General Hos- 

pital, AUGUST 2 29, and 
GRAMMES, containing fal particulars as to the performances, 
prices of admission, strangers’ committee, days of ballot for 
| priority of choice ‘and selection of places, special railway 
| arrangements, lodgings, &c., are now ready, and may be had 

















| Committee, Bennett’s-hiil, Birmingham. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Mr. S. LEIGH yl 8 aos in Elucidation ot 
e Autograph of to 

| MR. JOHN W ILKIN ‘SON "will SELL by 

AUCTION, at No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, at ONE O’C oy K prec isely, Six 
Hundred and Twenty-five Copies of Mr. 8. LEIGH SOTHE- 
a S “ Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autos grapb of 

ilton.’ 


Copies of the Work may be now seen, and Catalogues had 
on receipt of one stamp. 














Se a 





50, 1861. — Detailed PRO- , 


gratis on application to Mr. Henry HOWELL, Secretary to the | 


| Very fine Books in all Classes of Literature, Splendid Copy , 


| of Gould’s — ef Australia, a few Curious and Rare 


| Autographs, &c. x 
| i ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 
ee * roperty, will SELL by 


Auctioneers of Literary 

AUCTION, at their aa 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west 

side), on TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, and four following 

days, a Large and AMighly VALUABLE COLLEC- 
| TION of BOOKS, comprising the Library of a_Clergy- 
man, and the remaining Library of a well-known Historian 
} —including Gould’s Birds of Australia, 7 vols. green morocco, 
| elegant—Le Vaillant, Oiseaux de Paradis, large paper— 
Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols. large paper, crimson morocco— 
Caulfield’s Portraits of Remarkable Characters, 4 vols. large 
paper, proofs—Encyclopadia Britannica, 7th edition. 21 vols. 
—Penny Cyclopedia, with ya, mynd 29 vols.—Lye, Dic- 
tionarium Ang.-Sax., 2 vols.—Du Cange. Glossarium, 6 vols. 
on Annales, 24 vols.—Labbe et Cossart, Conciliorum 

Collectio, 17 vols. —Withers’s Emblems, fine copy—Glass for 
the People of NewEngland, 1676—Secrets of Angling, 1613, uncut 
(only one other known)—Quarterly Review, complete with 
all the Indexes—Swift’s Works, 19 vols. best "edition— sythe- 
wood's Conveyancing, 9 vols.—Philological Works, Glossaries 
of Provincial Dialects, &c.—an excellent Collection of Books 
in General Literature—Theological Books, Critical, Exposi- 
tory, Controversial and Historical—Works in the French and 
Spanish Languages—a few MSS. and Autograph Letters (Dr. 
Sam. Johnson, Tobie Mathew, Bp. of Durham, &c.)—File of 
the Times for 1851-52-53, complete, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


[0 the SECRETARIES of LITERARY 


INSTITUTIONS, &c.—Institutions desirous of securing 












of Elocution, for Lectures or Dramatic Readings during the 
approaching season, are requested to apply to his agent, 
M Edward Bartlett, 1, Essex-court, Temple, or, if preferred, 





| may address Mr. Plumptree by letter at his private F residence, 
4 26 Elgin-road, Kensington-park-gardens, 


the SERVICES of Mr. CHARLES J. PLUMPTREE, Professor — 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


The Advertiser, age 23, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in the above business. Accustomed to the duties of 
a —_, and post-office. First-class references as to 
abilty, 

Address “ Beta,” Post-office, Charles-street, Whitehall, 8. W. 


To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


A YOUNG MAN of integrity and intelligence is 
WANTED in a Bookseller's or Stationer’s Shop. State salary 
required and previous engagement. 

Address “ A. B. C.,"' 60a, Upper St. Paul’s-road, Camden- 


town, N.W 
RINTER’S READER WANTED. Must 


have testimonial from former anaes er as to ability 
and character. A knowledge of Latin essentia! 
Apply, by letter only, to “ Lex,’’ care of Mr. Cri pps, 
Stationer, Skinner-s@reet. 


O PRINTERS.—WANTED, by a young 
man, age 21, a SITUATION, to improve in the printing 
business. 
Address “* R. G.. -”” 16, , Southgate-terrace, Southgate- roads hoe 


TO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
YOUNG MAN, thoroughiy well ac- 


WANTED, a 
uainted with the wholesale and retail trade. Must give good 
ondon references, 
Address, - uting salary required and previous employers. to 
owndes's. Nos. 5 and 4, Howford-buildings, 
Feuchureh- sivect, City, E.C, 
lO PUBLISHERS, &c. —Every description 
of ENGRAVING on WOOD, in the best style of the 
art, oy. & BRANSTON, 6, Lower C raven-place, Kentish- 
town 


‘vy a] N Al To 
O PRINTERS and NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS.—For SALE, an ‘excel lent four-feeder 
MACHINE, by Middleton, 1855, 524 by 39. 
For particulars apply to PETTER and GALrry, patentees and 
sole manufacturers of the Belle Sauvage Printing Machine (az 
supplied to Her Majesty's Government), Belle Sauvage 


Works, ‘s, London, | E.C, 
T°., STATIONERS, NEWSVENDORS, 


-—To be DISPOSED OF, an old-established BUSI-. 
NE ssn in the above line, situate at the West-end. 206/ 


required. 
For further partigulars address “C. H.,”’ Mr. Gardner's, 
39, Bridge-place, Flarrow-road. w. 


0 PRINTERS.—W. CLUNES and Co., 

37, Surrey-street, Strand, have on hand a number of 
first-class PRINTING MAC HINES of every description, new 
and second-hand; particularly a four-feeder by Middleton, 

















“ 


- 














! equal to new, and several large size perfecting machines by 


eminent makers. 


O PAPERMAKERS, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, and PUBLISHERS.—A commercial 
traveller, of great experience, good connection. with first-ciass 
references, is open to a permanent ENGAGEMENT as LON- 
DON AGENT, or as country representative. 
Address “ A. A.,"" 137, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


N R. ARTHUR | YOUN vG’S SH AKES- 
PERIAN READINGS.—Arrangements for the ensuing 
season are now being made with literary institutes, &c. 
48, St. John-street-road, E.C. 


- 

NATURE PRINTING EXTRA- 
~ ORDINARY.—The new process by which fac-similes of 
leaves, flowers, feathers, &c., may be produced on paper in oil 
colours, giving the most truthful and beautiful result, and 
which a child may understand, can be successfully practised, 
by sending 2s. 6d. in stamps to C. N. MACKIE, No. 59, 
Ground-floor, Pantheon, Oxford-street, for which a box, con- 
taining every requisite, with full instructions, will be punctu- 
ally forwarded, post free. 




















ELEGRAPHS for PRIVATE USE. 

The Lindon District Telegraph Company (Limited) are 

now prepa~ it». provide and maintain in working order 

PRIVATE *Le#GRAPHS of the most sim ple and cheapest 

description for connecting places of business, &c. Terms on 
application. 


CHARLES CURTOYS, Secretary and Manager. 
_Chiet ef Office, 90, Cz unnon-street, E.C. 


DOR’ TABLE TENT, for Sketching Tours, 


Pic-nics, or Summer Excursions. Size, when packed. 
4inches by 3 inches, and 4 feet 4 inches long: size, when 
pitched, 6 ‘eet square and 7 feet high; weight of tent 10 Ibs., 
weight of casellb. Price 3ls 6d.; extra strong, 368. ; case, 
3s. 6d. or 4s. each.—_GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manafac- 
turing Artists’ Colourmen, 5Land 52, Rathbone-place, London. 





PNEUMATIC DE SP. ATCH COMPANY Coese)- 
. EXPERIMENTS AT BATTERSEA 


(PuE. TUBE will be in operation on 


Tuesday next, the 20th inst., between Two and Five 
o'clock, being the last day until farther notice. 
Cards of Admission may be obtained at this Office, by 
written application. 
By order, 
T. G. MARGARY, 
6, Victoria-street, Westminster Abbey, 
5th August, 1861. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, and 
FROMANY CAUSE, may be provided against | by an 
Annual Payshent of 3/. to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures 10007. at death by 
Accident; or i6/. weekly for injury. No extra pre 
Volunteers. One perese in every Twelve imsari ni 
yearly by Accident. 75,9007. has been alrgady aid as 


pensation. 
i nae 








Secretary. 


For further information apply to the P ro vinci 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64,004 


| Old Broad-street). 


Antual Income 40,000/.—C apital oneMil 1. cage | 
WILLIAM J. Recretary, 5 
64 Cornhill, E.C., January 1861. pais Dor ' 
we em > 


rs 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
———>——_ 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Negistry may be inspected. or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of anv fee. Address the GraTUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reeistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Appli cants by bg oe should quote the number of t the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the tea 


i ed 
LASSICAL MASTER. Wanted, in a 


rentlemen’s sons in Brighton, an Oxford or 
He must be exnerienced in the manage- 
to take his share in the routine of 
sehool duties. Salary. with board and lodging, 1007. Appli- 
cants to forward copies of testimonials. Address. inclosing 
two stamps. Box 4208, 10, Wellin: gton-street. Strand, ' W.c. Cc, 


EAD MASTER of a Yorkshire grammar 


school; present annual endowment 1807. with a com- 
modious house, pleasure-grounds, garden, outbuildings. and 
playground, and a prospect of an increase within a short time 
Mast be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. Testimonials to 
be sent in before Aug. 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4210, 10, Welllington-street, Strand. W.C. 


EAD MASTER of an endowed school in 

Cc ambridgeshire. Salary 1501, with a house capable ot 

accommodatir limited number of hoarders. Candidates to 

send their applications, with testimonials, before October Ist. 

Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 4212, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A’ ASTER of a first-class school near 
a London ; number of pupils limited. Wanted at Michael- 
of either Oxford or Cambridge, 
to undertake the chief duties. Moderate but sound attain- 
ments in classics, mathematics, &c. required. The situation 
may become permanent, and would be very comfortable to 
one who would thoroughly interest himself in his pupils, 
Gentlemanlike manners indispensable, and aptness in teach- 
ing, with, if possible, some experience. Terms 80 guineas per 
annum with board and residence. Address, inclosing two | 
stamps, Box 4214, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. .C, 


RESIDENT MAST ER ina private school, 
near London, to take French conversationally, drawing, 
writing, and the inary English subjects. A liberal salary 
will be given. Address, ons two stamps, Box 4216, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


RESIDENT TUTOR. “Required a ‘gentle- 


man not under 35 ars of age. to impart sound instruc- 
ae Greek, Latin, no 11 economy, logic, French (conver- 





school ¢ 
Cambridge graduate. 
ment of youth, ind willing 











mas, a gentleman, a graduate 



















| street, Strand, W.c 


OVERNESS, in a widower’s family, to 
instruct three girls and two boys, between 15 and 7 years 
of age, in English, French, drawing, music, and singing. 
Salary 40/. Locality, Norfolk. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4242, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, fie Se 


OVERNESS in a ladies’ school in 
Scotland, to teach German, French, drawing, music, 

and the English branches. She would have assistance in all 
but German, drawing, and needlework. Salary 301. Travel- 
ling expenses and laundry. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4244, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR in a family, or MASTER ing 


school, by a member of the University of Oxford. The 
usual classics and mathematics taught, also logic and F rench, 
Age 24. Good testimonials. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 8441, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS VISITING TUTOR, to teach French, 


by a Parisian gentleman of literary tastes and acqui re. 
ments, and of great experience in tuition both in France ang 
in England. References kindly permitted by persons of high 
standing, members of Parliament, &c. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8443, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 








RENCH and GERMAN GOVERNESS 


(resident). Kequired a Protestant lady, not under 
50 vears of age, in a boarding school near London, Salary 301. 
Respectable references required. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4246, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


QESIDEN NT GOVERNESS wanted 


in a 
d reyman’s family. 


Must be thoroughly competent to 
French, 














drawing, German, and English 
(singing also would be desirable), and capable of finishing the 
| education of her pupils. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4248, 10, Welling ston-street, Strand, w.C. 


RESIDENT TEACHER in a “a ladies’  board- 


ing and day school in Lincolnshire. Requirements, 
English, drawing, dancing, and assistance in music. Must be 
amember of the Church of England. Salary 20/. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 4250, 10, W ellington-street, Ww.c, 


JUNI OR GOVERNESS in a ladies’ school, 
in Staffordshire. Required a yonng lady capable of 
teaching, English, musie, French, and dancing. The duties 
are light, and masters attend for the elder pupils. Salary 20/., 
with board, residence, laundress. and travelling expenses, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4252, 10, Wellington- 





instruct in m 











v y s 

RTICLED PUPIL. Wanted in a well- 
established ladies’ school in Yorkshire. She must well 
understand music and arithmetic. To one seeking further 
improvement and a comfortable home this situation offers 
many advantages. A young lady wishing to remain two or 
three years can be received on payment of a moderate pre- 
mium. Address, including two stamps, Box 4254, 10, Welling- 
ton- “street, Strand, w.c. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Grarurrovs EpvcaTionaL Reorstry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 

* Box" in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 
——__.——_———_ 

















sationally), aud rhetoric if possibie. A Frenchman would be | 
preferred. Locality North Devon. Address, ingloeing two 
stamps, Box 4218, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. we | 


ECOND MASTER of a Yorkshire | gram- | 


mar school. The present annual endowment is about | 
902., but there is a prospect of a considerable increase within a 
short time. Testimor ilals of character and scholarship to be | 
sent in before August 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, | 
Box 4220, 10, Wellin ston-street, Strand, 


UTOR. Wanted nenabay for a 


permanency or temporarily, a graduate in classical 
honours. with a knowledge of mathematics, to prepare for the 
Woolwich an d civil service examinations, &c. Salary at the 
rate of 1507. perannum. Address, <7 aad stamps, Box 
4222, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.( 


SSISTANT in a first-class school near 
~ London. Wanted an assistant about 18 vears of age, of 
gentilemanlike manners and appearance, and of active cheer- 
ful habits, who would give his services in return for a superior | 
preparation by a clergyman for either University, &c. d- | 
Iress, inclo ‘ed two stamps, Box 4224, 10, Wellingtor street, 
Strand, W.¢ | 


SSIST ANT MASTER in a grammar | 
4 school near La ndon Must he able to teach French, | 
drawing. a sudjects, Will have to take alternate | 
1 full particulars, 



















































play tions t contain 
with testimonials ¢ references. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Rox 4226. 10, Plington-street Strand. , AY ] 
SSISTANT M ASTER in a school of | 
about thirty boys, exclusively gentlemen, Term com- 
mences Sent. 9, from which date to about Christmas is 


. - peta paper | 
reckoned as a quarter and a-half. Address, Wie eho | 


Stamps, Box 4228, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.( 
SSISTANT in a school. 


4 diately 
Latin Gramm 
and arithmeti 
closing two stan 


in energetic young man, well up in the Eton 
— Delectus, Henry’s Latin Exercises, 
ala y for the first year 251. Adc iress, in- | 
10, We ington-street, W.C, | 





| 
Wanted imme- } 
| 



















SSISTANT M ASTER of an eine’ 
4) school in Wiltshire. Must be conscientious, religiously 
— sed. and capable of teaching English, Latin, a Greek 
to the middle classes of the school, and mathematic Salary 


ng. Address, ine — two stamps, | 

. 10, Wellirgton-sireet, Strand, W.( i 
} 

| 

| 

| 

- | 








,OTOT 4 NTT : . . 

“SSIS TANT in a Warwickshire private 
= school. Required, a young man c apable need teaching 
Latin. French, and the rudiments of C reek to boys under 13 
urs of age, and willing to assist generaily fa sc hool and play- 
nd duties, Box 4234, 10, 
Welli ngton-street, 


SSISTANT in a boarding school, near | 
ark Must be a sound discipinaris an, possessed of | 
experience, and able to imp a classical —_ ation, with | 

thorough Er algebra, Euclid, and Fren Salary 602. 
the tirst vear wy idress, inclosing two Fag 

Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. ; 








Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Strand. W.C. 













OVERNESS. Wanted, for gentleman's | 

fi mily in Dublin, a Protestant lady, not exceeding 30 | 
vears of nnetent to teach two children (under 12 years | ; 
of age) ish, French, mus ic, and the rudiments of Latin. | 
Applicants to give real name and address, to state particulars, | 


and to name the salary expected. Address, inclosing two | 
stamps, Box 4258, 10, Wel oe Strand, V Ww. A ea } 
y 
OVERNES Wanted a lady of of 
Evangeli eal princi; A to instruct two girls (ages Sand | 
a0). Good music, French, drawi ing, and German, or Italian, | 
are desired. Ap; jlicants t ) state full particulars as to qualifi- 
cations, ace, salary required, length ef experience, reference. 
&e. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4240, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





| suecessful teacher and disciplinarian. 


‘Box 4236, 10, | —; 
| 


literature, also to prepare young gentlemen for the civil and 


AS CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


TUTOR ina school, by a graduate of Oxford in holy 
erders; age 31, and of twelve years’ experience in tuition. He 
teaches thoroughly the highest classics, also first-rate arith- 
metic, fair mathematics, and drawing Isa kind and most 
Stipend 60d. Ae 
inclosing two stamps. Box 8421, 10, W ellins gton-street, W.¢ 


S DANCING MASTER (resident) by a 
L gentleman who was formeriy of her Majesty's Italian 
Opera, London. Style, etiquette, and deportment particularly 
attended to. Isa good violinist. and in a large establishment 
would be found a great acquisition. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8423, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS MASTER in a good school, where there 
4 isa furnished house. Advertiser has been trained, and 
is certificated and experienced. Possesses excellent testi- 
monials. Address, ane two stamps, Box 8425, 10, Wel- 


lington-street, Strand, 
AS PRIVATE. “TUTOR, in London or 
4 of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


suburbs, by a B.A 
24 vears of age. Teaches orn. Latin, mathematics, Euc lid, 
algebra, mechanics, natural science, logic, &c. Has held a 
previous engagement, and possesses cood testimonials. Terms, 
two hours per day 60/. per annum; three hoars80/. A country 
engagement on good terms would not be objected to. Address, 








inclosing two stamps, Box 8427. 10, Ww ellington - street, W.c. 
A S RESIDENT MASTER in a 
4 respectable school or family; age 26. Teaches classics 
(highest authors read and taught), arithmetic, writing, 
we raphy, Euclid, French, and English generally. Expe- 
rience five years and a half. Salary from 507. to 602, with 





board and lodging. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8429, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR in a private family, “by an an 
a undergraduate of the London University, 27 years of 
age. and who has held a similar appointment in a physician's 
family at the West Endof London for about eighteen months; 
has passed the first examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and can be recommended by the gentleman above re- 
ferred to, Salary desired from 60/7. to 1002. if resident. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box $431, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 





A S TUTOR, non-resident, or as 
ASSISTANT MASTER in a good school, where no 
oe door duty would be required. Teaches the Greek and 

atin classics, mathematics, history, geography. French, and 
verman. Has had ten years’ experience in tuition. Is at 
present tutorin a family. with whom he has been seven years; 
was previc vusly classical and mathematical assist ant in a 
school; age 83. Address, ine losing two stamps, Box 8433, 
10, Weil ington- -street. Strand, Ww. 


Yr 
S TUTOR to two or en boys during 
the present long vacation, by an Undergraduate of 
| 7 rin. Coll. Cambridge. Reference rnay be made to the Tutor 
of his College or to the Rev. W. W. Harvey, Allayne’s Gram- 
mar-school, Uttoxeter. Address, lnclostag two stamps, Box 
8435, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, 
?r¥yr 
AS TUTOR in a wontiennna s family or 
43 first-class school, by a gentleman who possesses a per- 
fect knowledge of French and German, and is also a brilliant 
pianist. He is a native of Germany, a Protestant, and 
30 years of age; speaks English fluenily, and has had con- 




















siderable experience in tuition Address, egoring two 
stamps, Box 8487, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
S VISITING TUTOR in families and 


schools, to give instruction in the German language and 


military examinations. Advertiser has been an officer of the 
Hanoverian army and the B. G. Legion; he was educated at 


the Military Academy in Hanover, and at the University of 
Gottingen. 


References to families and schools of high stand- 


A S VISITING TUTOR, by a married 
gentleman, formerly of the University of Oxford, and 
whose time is now partly engaged as visiting tutor in a school 
near London. Terms moderate. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box $445, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


VISITING MASTER, in ladies’ or 


S 

A gentlemen's schools near London, bya member of the 
Paris University, and pupil of J. Michelet; age 32, and 

married. Has had twelve years’ experience’ in three first~ 
class schools, besides many private pupils. Teaches French, 
drawing in any style, ieotderate classics, and general history, 
with descriptive and political geography. A liberal salar 
would be required. Names and addresses of former pupi 
will be given for references. Copies of numerous testimonials 
can be seen at the Critic office. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8447. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.Cc, 


A S SCHOOLMASTER and ORGAN NIST, 

also MASTER of the CHOIR, by a young man, the 
brother of a well-known and highly respected clergymen of the 
Established Church. Can be well recommended. A village or 
small town preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8449, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c, 


S GOVERNESS in a family where the 

children are young, or as COMPANION, Acquirements 
English and music. Has no objection to take the entire charge 
of her pupils’ wardrobe. Can give good references, Age 22, 
; A moderate salary will be accepted. Address, inclosing two 
| Stamps, Box 8451, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 

S GOVERNESS in a private family. 

Wanted at Michaelmas, by a young lady. She teaches 
English, music, and singing in all its branches, with the rudi- 
ments of French and drawing. Has had six years’ experience 
in tuition, and can refer to several highly respectable families, 
Salary desired 307. Address, none two stamps, Box 8453, 
10, W Apa street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to children under twelve 


years of age. Was specially trained for a governe 
and is capable of imparting a sqund English education, with 
French (grammatically) and music. Has had very good expe- 
rience both in a school and in a family. Would forward refe- 
rence to her last situation on application. Age 24. Salary 
not less than 20/., with laundress. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8455, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ra] 1 é Ty 

AS’ GOVERNESS in a school or family to 
children under twelve vears of age, by a young lady 
who has just returned from France, where she has been for 
the last two years finishing her education. Is fully competent 
- teach English, French, music, and the rudiments of draw- 
ing. A very moderate ‘salary will be accepted. Address, 

inclosi ng two stamps, Box 8457. 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, 
| 4 bya young lady, a native of North Germany. She has 
had two years’ experience in tuition. and is capable of teach- 
| ing thorovghly both German and French. Salary required 
from 207. to 30%. She possesses good a and can give 
the most satisfactory references. Age 2 Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8459, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


} —— 


A$’ DAILY GOVERNESS in London, by 


a young lady accustomed to tuition, and competent to 
teach French. music, drawing, the radiments of German, and 
English in all its branches. References to clergymen and 
heads of families. Salary desired from $5/. to 40/. Age 22, 









































, | Address, wand, WC. two stamps, Box 8461, 10, Well! ington- 


street, Strand, | WwW 


S ENGLISH TEACHER in a school, 
4 or GOVERNESS in a family where the children are 
young. Teaches English generally, junior French, and draw- 
ing, and the first rudiments of music. § Satisfactory references 
supplied; age 22. Salary ao 17/. per annum. Address, ine 
closing two stamps, Box 8463 . 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S FRENCH TEACHER. 





French con- 
versation taught, by the Caughter of a Parisian lady. 

An hour every day for hoard and lodging. Address, inclosing 

two stamps, Box 8465, 10, Wellin gton-street Strand. Ww. Cc 








JI ‘r y 

S FINISHING GOVERNESS, by a lady 
4 of very considerable experience in tuition, and capable 
of teaching English generally, with history, geography, 
arithmetic, &c., Freneh (acquired in France during ehild- 
hood), Italian, and German, also the harp, piano, organ, and 
thorough bass, learnt of first- rate masters in London. Salary 
1007. per annum and washing. References unexceptionable. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8467, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S MORNING GOVERNESS in a family ; 


Ps the northern district of London preferred; age 21. 
Teaches English. French (acquired during a three years’ 
residence in Paris), German, music, and drawing. Terms 
moderate. Can offer good references. Address, 7, losing two 
stamps, Box 8469, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS oy a lady, 


competent toimpart a good English education, with 
French, music, and drawing, and who has hitherto been very 
successful in the management and tuition of her pupils. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. The south-eastern 
locality preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8471, 
10, Wellin; zton-street, Strand. W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gen- 

tleman’s family in the country, by a young lady, com- 

etent to instruct in English, French, Latin, and music; little 

ovs preferred. Would not object to take the entire charge 

of her pupils. Has just completed an engagement in aclergy- 

man’s family. Salary not under 20/. ge 20. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 8473, 10. Wellington-street. W.C. 


A S TEACHER in a family or school, by 8 

young lady whose acquirements are English, French, 
German, and the rudiments of music. Age 22. She has been an 
English teacher in Germany, and can give very goed refe- 
rences. Address, incloging two stamps, Box 8475, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W 


S VISITING GOVERNESS in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plumstead; age 23. Is fully competent to 


teach English and French, with the rudiments of music and 
singing. Is the daughter of a a, and at present holds 


























ing. Address, ieclosing two stamps, Box 8439, 10, Wellin 
street, Strand, W.C. 


gton- 





a resident en agement ina oe school Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8477, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 


DUCATION.— WEST CENTRAL 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, at 40, 
Southampton-row, Russell-square, subjected to examination 
by Professors of Queen's College, Harley-street. Miss 
WORTH, Lady Resident, assisted by other teachers. The 
above School will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
Monday, September 9. ‘The Term will conclude December 21. 
E. TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. 


“ 
(HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
This ancient FOUNDATION SCHOOL offers great ad- 
vantages to Clergyman, Professional, and other Gentlemen, 
desirous of securing a superior education for their sons at a 
moderate expense. 
Terms for boarders, &c., on application to the Head 


Master. 
EDM. S. CROOKE, B.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Head Master. — Chigwell, near London, N.E. _ 


T. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, 
N.B., for the EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. 
Principal—The Rev. A. LeENpRUM, M.A. 

For prospectuses, examination papers, and all particulars, 
apply to the Rev. the Principal. 

N.B. The next Term will commence on Tuesday, the 20th of 
August, when there will be vacancies for three clergymen’s 
daughters at the reduced rate of 40. ayear. 

T. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, 
NORTHEND. FULHAM. LONDON, 8.W., for the 
EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. 
Principal—The Rev. A. LENprvy, M.A. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev, FREDERICK TAUNTON, M.A. 

For prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Rev. the 
Vice-Principal. 

N.B, All the pupils are resident in the College. 

The next Term will commence on Thursday, 19th of 
September. 


Ty 

VACATION TUTOR.—A Graduate of 
Oxford and member of the College of Surgeons, who is 
about to reside six weeks in Vienna, would be glad to TAKE 
CHARGE of a PUPIL during that time, and also for a short 
pedestrian excursion in Switzerland or the Tyrol; or he would 
undertake any Literary Employment compatible with his own. 

Address “ B. A.” (No. 578). 10, Wellington-street, 

Strand, WC. 
~~ y pe 
ANDOVER SCHOOL,—Visitor, the Lord 
Bishop of WINCHESTER; Warden, the Kev. F. V. 
THORNTON; Head Master, the Rev. THOMAS GWYNN 
(late Assistant Master at Marlborough College).—BOYS are 
PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Non-members’ Examinations, and for agricultural 
and commercial life. Two Scholarships of 15/7. tenable for one 
year, or at the option of the successful candidates, and nomi- 
nations to Marlborough College are given every year. Terms, 
Head Master's house, 45/. per annum; Second Master's house, 
26/. The next Term begins on September 9th 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. THoMAs Gwyyy, 

Candover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


























GCHOO L ASSISTANT (ENGLISH) 


WANTED. 
Address, with sample of writing, * PrinciPat,’’ Chorlton- 
_hall School, Victoria-park, Manchester. _ 


CLERGYMAN, lateScholar of his College, 
and of considerable experience in scholastic teaching, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT as CLASSICAL MASTER. 
Address “Mr. R. SELRIC, No. 25, Arbour-square, Stepney, E. 
CHOLASTIC.—WANTED, immediately, 
a JUNIOR ASSISTANT (age from 17 to 20), in a school 
about 20 miles from London. Hemust be a good writer (plain 
and ornamental) and arithmetician. ‘The duties are light, 
and he would have much time for his own studies. 
Address, with full particulars, to “Magister,” Beacons- 
field. Bucks. 


,o an vf rn! ral 

O ASSISTANT MASTERS.— 

WANTED, immediately, in a Grammar School near 

London, a RESIDENT MASTER to teach French, drawing, 
and English subjects; alternate playground duty. 

Applications containing full particulars, with testimonials 

and references, to be addressed to “Rev. M. A.,"’ care of 
Mr. Hall, News Agent, Speenhamland, Newbury. 


MASTERSHIP is VACANT at the 


High School, Bishop Stortford. -Candidates must have 
graduated in classical honours at Oxford or Cambridge. 2re- 
ference will be given to a gentleman who has taken, or is 
about to take, holy erders. The master must reside in the 
school-house, but will be at liberty to take Sunday duty. 
Salary, which will be increased after the first year, 100/. per 
annum. 

Applications, stating full particulars, to be addressed to the 
Rev. GODFREY GoopMAN, Head Master. 


EQUIRED, by a Roman Catholic Lady, 
aged about 45, an ENGAGEMENT in a WIDOWER'S 
or other FAMILY, to superintend the household and instruct 
the younger children. 
Address, stating salary offered, &c., “ H. H."" (No. 578), 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 
ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A_ Lady, 
) age 28. whose present duties are about to terminate, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. She teaches thoroughly 
English, with globes, French (which she speaks well, having 
resided in Paris), Italian, drawing in various styles, music, 
and singing. Is a member of the Church of England, and 
offers unexceptionable references. Salary 100/. 
Address “ A. B. C..” Post-office. Mold, N.W. 


OVERNESS (temporary) is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT from the Ist of September, for two 
months, while the family she resides in is travelling on the 
continent. An excellent musician, French thoroughly, Italian 
(acquired in Italy for two years), rudiments of German, and 
English in all its branches. Age 26. 
Address “M. F. L.,”’ Post-office, Spark-brook, near 
h 2 


SU 

+ o AER 
O PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES, 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, and OTHERS.—GER- 
MAN, FRENCH, and RUSSIAN LANGUAGES. — An 
English gentleman (age 42) from childhood a resident on the 
Continent, and of very great experience in public schools, 
having been for several years Professor of French and 
Germanin a foreign University and other public establish- 
ments, as wellas Teacher Examiner, wishes to undertake, 

in his own country, duties suitable to his acquirements. 
liberal salary expected. Advertiser could be at liberty 
towards the close of the present year. and is prepared to 
furnish the highest official testimonials and private refe- 


Trences. 
Letters addressed “Professor B. F. D.,” care of Mr. H. 
































Baillitre, publisher, 219, Regent-street, London, would be 
replied to within a month. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


and of the past Thirty Years are in circulation at this Library. The preference is given to Works of HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and A DVENTURE;; the best Works of FICTION are also freely 
added.—Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. First-class Country Subscription, Three Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 








CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 


LIBRARIES are recommended to obtain C. E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from his Library and offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices. This List contains—Silas Marner $ 


Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography ; Tennent’s Ceylon ; Davis's Researches at Carthage ; Lockhart’s Residence in China; and 
more than One Thousand other Works of the Past and Present Season. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


THE GORILLA. 


Three of DU CHAILLU’S GORILLAS are in “THE FIELD” 
Window. 











Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


CROCKFORD'S 


Clerical Divectory Appenie for 1861, 


CONTAINING 
Tie Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Clergumen, omitted in the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clergymen 
who have been Ordained since the appearance of that Volume—of which it will form a Supplement. 
“ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d., or of 
JOHN CROCKFORD, “ Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
CONTENTS OF No. S FOR AUGUST, 1861; 

The Rugged Path. | Church Blessings.—Chapter V. Christian Penitence. 
Chapters of English History.—Chapter VI. The Conversions | The Bermudas.—Letters to a Friend. No. I. 

of the Saxons. | Thy Will be Done. 
The Emigrant Brothers.—Chapter VIII. Christmas in the | Missionary Perils. 

Southern Hemisphere. | Answers to Correspondents, &c. 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, ) 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE RURAL ALMANAGO, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


It contains THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BRowNe, 
Harry Hatt, T. H. Wieson, and other Artists, and comprising: 
| Portrait of the Favourite. Coming up Long Reach. 
| Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple Punt Fishing at Wray Mills. 
—Kicking up a Dust. Coursing Cracks. 
Going to Ascot—A Comfortable The Death. 
Couple—Laying the Dust. The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 


The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 
Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 
on the Calendar ; with Table showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 


“This annual illustrated calendar for the sportsman, the country gentleman, and the farmer, stands alone in its 
special selection of intelligence and mementos for the coming year. It is one of those class almanacs which possess so 
peculiar a value for the sections of the community to which they are severally addressed. The KuBAL ALMANAC for 
1861 contains valuable hints on farm, garden, stable management, &c., with a mass of information adapted tur the 
country house ; but the du/ee has not been forgotten whileproviding the wtile. In fuct, the editors and artists have show it 
considerable skill in making an almanac a readable as well as a handybook for the year.""—Zvening Herald, 


The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 13 stamps. 


Rather Dogmatic. 
Rabbit Shooting. 
Prize Turkeys. 

Going to Sweat. 

A Croydon Basketful. 








FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HE QUEEN: a New Illustrated Journal 
and Review.—6d. weekly. Prospectuses now ready. 
London: 248, Strand, W.Cc. 





EETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE.—Part 1. Post free for 24 stamp: 
London: 8S. 0. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





THE FIRST PART OF 
ARREN HONOUR: a New Tale by the 


Author of ‘ 


‘Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,’ 

ithe SEPTEMBER NUMBER of noes k’S 
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THE INDEX 
T° VOLUME XXII. of the CRITIC is NOW READY, 
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THE CRITIC, 
Par ee SRSEE eee 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HE CURIOUS HOAX which we are about to lay before our 
readers reminds us of SHERIDAN’s dictum that avarice, love, hate, 
remorse, revenge, &c., are but weak and watery influences, mere moon- 
light unto sunlight, as compared with the master-passion of vanity. 
The editor of the British Standard, whom we are now about to 
summon to our f¢riste lignum, is an Independent preacher, who, 
by the aid of a generally truculent pen and a never ceasing banning 
of the Pore and Dr. Pusey, has made himself a Primate in partibus 
among the more ignorant and noisy members of the Dissenting com- 
munity. This clergyman, in his capacity of editor, some months ago 
addressed to the Prince Consort, in the British Standard news- 
paper, a series of angry and illogical letters, full of vulgar prejudice 
and noisy personality. These letters have lately been reprinted 
under the following title: ‘“‘ The Conquest of England ; or, Letters 
to the Prince Consort on Popery, Puseyism, Neology, Infidelity, and 
the Aggressive Policy of the Church of Rome, by the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell.” Our readers may, from the title of this volume, imagine 
for themselves its contents. It is full of the most absurd abuse of the 
Pore and of the Government for allowing the Prince of WaAtEs to 
visit Rome. It discovers the interesting fact that the Duxe of New- 
CASTLE is a concealed Jesuit, and that by his means the heir to the 
british Crown is, or was, certain to become a Puseyite, and then a 
Roman Catholic. The vulgar impudence of the Canadian Orange- 
men is elevated into an uncompromising heroism which dis- 
dained to truckle before Jesuitry in high places. In fact, the letters 
in question appeal to that noisy, ignorant, ill-conditioned element 
which modern Dissent, above all other creeds, breeds with such 
mushroom speed. We are quite sure, however, that very many 
members of the Dissenting body will acquiesce readily in the Nemesis 
which Dr. Campsett has brought upon himself, and will feel even 
more regret than we do that any one occupying the position which 
the editor of the British Standard does, should have had the bad taste 
to mix up together politics, religion, and personality in a mass of 
verjuicy, cloudy verbiage, and dedicate the uncomely olla podrida to 
the Prince Coxsort. Dr. Campsert must surely have been suffering 
from an orgasm of unsatisfied vanity when he inserted the follow- 
ing undisguised adulation of the sham Mr. Henry Wixxrys in his 
paper : 





MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN, 
To the Editor of the British Standard, 

S1r,—I have to thank you for your publication of my letter in which 
the prolonged delay of the Prince Consort in answering your intrepid letters 
forms the subject of comment. The proposal I then made that the 
matter should be laid before our gracious Queen, and her interference 
requested, hus been favourably received by many of my friends in 
this town, and during the past week we have held more than one 
conference on the subject. The result is, they are of opinion (an opinion 
in which I coincide) that, in a controversy so momentous, half-measures will be 
ineffectual; we must show a determined front, and manfully maintain our 
Protestant privileges. Your letters to the Prince Consort demand areply, and no 
reply has been vouchsafed by his Royal Highness. We propose, therefore, thata 
memorial be presented to the Queen, praying that ber Majesty will lay her Royal 
injunctions on the Prince Consort no longer to delay performing this imperative 
duty. In ordertosparethe feelings of the Prince as much as possible, and tocomply 
with some rules of Court etiquette, we have determined that the memorial shall 
bear the signatures of our own names only (although a monster petition might 
soon be raised), and that it shall be presented to the Queen by ladies—Lady 
Arabella Flint, the Hon. Miss Ivors, and Mrs. Henry Wilkins undertaking to 
perform that responsible office. It is hoped that the lady mentioned in your 
last number as so nobly assisting in the last revolution of the paddle-wheel, and 
crowning the topmost stone of the pyramid of success, will accompany these 


lain for their visit to Osborn, This, Sir, will bring matters to a crisis, and 
generations of Englishmen yet unborn shall have cause to revere the author of 
“The Letters to Prince Albert.” The result of the interview will be published 
in your columns.—I am, Sir, your obedient servent, 

Henry WILErss, M.A. 

St. Ann’s Parsonage, Brighton, July 24, 1861. 

We are not hoaxing our readers.** This letter really appeared in the 
British Standard on the 26th of last month. We certainly do not envy 
the feelings of the editor when he discovered that he had so readily 
fallen into the trap which was set for him, and that this adulatory 
crockery of Alnascher was so rudely kicked into the smallest pieces. 
Ve must confess to feeling some compassion for Dr. Campnet’s 
admirers, when they found that their chief had so readily taken the 
coarse, ill-disguised garbage of adulaticn so contemptuously set to 
trap him. We shall not trouble our readers with any edificatory 
moral from the curious case which we have just brought before them. 

fe regret much, however, that so much greasy cant, odious per- 
sonality, and political and indeed universal ignorance should have had 
as its originator one who ranks as a prince and a great man in the 
religious world of Dissent. 


Some surprise has been expressed at the absence of any explanation 
of the extraordinary hoax passed off upon the Times with reference to 





“The Aérolite.” The Leeds Mercury, alluding to our statement of 





the real facts of the case, adds, ‘‘the Rev. Canon Masters, the real 
rector of Chorley, has made a similar statement. It is said that the 
Times was quickly informed of the hoax, but refused to publish a con- 
tradiction, and continued to insert letters treating the alleged occur- 
rence as a fact.” Considering the absence of the soi-disant Mr. Den- 
HAm’s name from the Clergy List, and the misdescription of the geogra- 
phical whereabouts of one of the most important manufacturing towns 
in Lancashire, it is certainly very strange that any journal conducted 
with ordinary care should have fallen so easy a prey to the practical 
joker. 

The following letter, on the subject of ‘* Forged Antiquities,” has 
been published in furtherance of a complaint by “* An Antiquary ” on 
the same subject : 

The wholesale manufacture of pilgrims’ signs and other leaden objects, to 
which “ An Antiquary”’ refers, has attracted the serious notice of the Society of 
Antiguaries, who have had before them an exhibition of these forgeries, with a 
view to the exposure of the fraud. <A Fellow of the Society has obtained several 
of the moulds in which these so-called antiquities were cast, and these may now 
be seen in the library at Somerset-house by any persons who take an interest 
in the subject. ANOTHER ANTIQUARY. 

August 7. 

Without seeking to excuse the rogues who thus make profit out of 
the learned ignorance of our Dryaspust friends, we must trankly 
admit that we have not much sympathy to spare for the victims of 
these frauds. Smatterers in the sciences have always been considered 
fair game for hoaxing by their more adept brethren, and since the 
days of Mr. Moyxsarrys, and his discovery of the old Roman camp, 
there have always been better informed Epre Ocutttrees, who have 
derived infinite satisfaction from minding “the biggen o’t.” We 
remember once a grave antiquarian giving himself infinite pains in the 
arrangement of a practical joke, which was to convince certain 
dabblers that the willow-pattern plate was not unknown to the 
tomans ; and we do not forget how a public officer of high station 
once employed himself on the task of convincing the editor of a very 
learned publication that the phrase, ‘make a mull of it,” originated 
in the unsuccessful expedition which Mux, King of Mercia, directed 
against hisneighbours. Afterallthereisno very great difference between 

these sellers of * forged antiquities ” and the Belgian guides to Water- 
loo, who have sold more bullets as *‘ genuine relics ” of the battle than 
ever were fired during the engagement. The purchasers of the pilgrim’s 
tokens and bullets believe that they have got the genuine article, so 
no harm isdone. Aspurious antiquarian specimen would no more deceive 
a practised connoisseur than a Minié bullet could be palmed upon one 
who had studied the history of projectiles as a genuine ball which had 
been fired at Waterloo. On both sides, there is a little deception, and 
when a pretender to antiquarian learning is deceived into believing 
that genuine Brummagem ware belongs to the time of Jutivus Cxzsar, 
he only proves himself to be nearly as great an impostor as the manu- 
facturer of the spurious article, and we are not disinclined to apply the 


) 


cautious old doctrine—** Caveat emptor! 








CATHERINE HAYES. 
Y THE DEATH OF CATHERINE HAYES, the musical world 
has sustained a heavy loss ; but how cruelly the blow has fallen 
upon those who knew her, they alone can tell. In the prime of her life ; 
in the fulness of her powers; when she had but just accustomed herself 
to the enjoyment of the rest and happiness which she had so well 
deserved and so nobly earned; just when she was about to reap 
that rich harvest of love and social respect, which her blameless 
life and feeling nature, quite as much as her great gifts, had sown for 
her, she has gone from us, leaving a vacancy in the world which 
nothing can fill up. 
So far as it imports the public to know, the biographical facts of 
her life were briefly these. She was born at Limerick in the year 
1823. ‘The family not being in wealthy circumstances, her mother 
(an excellent and intelligent woman) educated her for a governess. 
Her great musical powers, however, attracted the attention of some of 
the influential inhabitants of Limerick, and especially of Dr. Kxox, the 
then bishop of thatsee. By the kind, fatherly aid of that venerable pre- 
late and other admiring friends, the young Irish girl was enabled to obtain 
that scientific instruction which enabled her to mount with a spring 
into the place of a prima donna. She first studied in Dublin under 
the best masters; then in Paris under Emmanvet Garcia (whose 
instructions had helped to mould Marrsran and Lixp) ; afterwards 
she went to Milan, and at last, in 1845, made her début at the Opera 
House of Marseilles, in ‘I Puritani.” From that time, her career on 
the Continent was a continuous triumph, Milan, Vienna, Venice, 
Rome, hailed the sweet young girl from the Shannon as a prima donna 
of the first order, and Italy, the land of song, awarded her that crown 
which it never places upon other than inspired brows. For three 
seasons, she was the chief support of La Scala, until, tempted 
back to England by the urgent solicitations of Mr. Derarierp, 
she came to London to make her début before an English 
audience in 1849. It was on the 10th of April, 1849, that she first 
appeared at Covent-garden Theatre as Linde. Her success was 
signal and complete. The critic of the Times newspaper, recording 
the event, speaks of her as having ‘for aconsiderable period enjoyed a 
high reputation in Italy,” and as having been “ the chief support of La 
Scala at Milan.” ‘The same critic continues: “ Both débutantes 
[there was a Mlle. Mérrc, a contralto, who also appeared] were 
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successful, Miss Catruertne Hayes signally so.” He then enters into 
particulars, and, dissecting the performance, very scientifically pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that her success was the legitimate consequence 
of her paramount merits. He speaks of her voice being ‘of a sweet 
quality throughout, and capable of telling without the slightest 
effort.” 

“ The higher notes, up to A flat, are very pure and clear.” . . . 

“ Miss Hayes’s style of singing is artistic and graceful. She never forces her 
voice, but has abundance of energy at command, which she uses legitimately 
and without any tendency to exaggeration.” . . . 

‘** In the grand scene with Antonio, Miss Hayes was excellent, and the mad 
scene that follows was sung with admirable effect, especially the well-known 
bravura passage, ‘ Non e ver,’ where her execution of the chromatic passages 
was perfect, and the ascending trait with the violins, at the end, was accom- 
plished with remarkable decision and brilliancy. In this, as well as in the last 
scene, Miss Hayes gave evidence of a great deal of dramatic feeling and a 
thorough familiarity with stage effect.” . . . 

** Although we cannot admire this air [alluding to an air which she had 
introduced from ‘ Colonello’ ], we are bound to acknowledge the brilliancy and 
correctness of Miss Hayes’s execution, which ‘almost redeemed it from its 
natural insipidity.” ‘ 

“The almost unanimous feeling in the lobbies between the acts, where often 
the truth is whispered that finds no expression during the performance, was, 
that her success was thoroughly deserved.” 

On Thursday, the 26th of April, she appeared in the part of Lucia, 
and on the following morning the Times critic was even more enthu- 
siastic. His account sparkles with such phrases as “ confirmed the 
favourable opinion,” ‘ graceful conception of the character,” “ soft 
and touching picture,” ‘* brilliancy and refinement,” ‘‘ great feeling,” 
“exquisitely managed,” “a piece of clever and highly finished 
execution.” 

Thus wrote the Times critic when there was no motive to write any- 
thing but the truth. How different from the language employed in 
the same columns, when, a few years later, a base motive prompted the 
irresponsible musical critic to a systematic detraction of this admirable 
woman, who never did or thought harm of anyone! How different 
from the gross calumny upon her memory which appeared only last 
Tuesday, when (carrying malice beyond the sacred precincts of the 
tomb) she was treated asa mere ballad singer, fit only ‘‘ to charm 
the crowd ;” as one of whom the Irish were pardonably but unduly 
proud, but by whose flimsy merits ‘‘ we in England were never very 
greatly impressed ;” as one who was only admired by those who 
“‘ knew nothing” of art, but to whose faults “ our connoisseurs were 
thoroughly alive.” Where was the enthusiastic connoisseur of 1849, 
from whom her genius wrung the tribute of unpremeditated praise ? 
The answer is a very shameful one to the honour of the press, and a 
very shameful one to all who value truth and despise what is base: 
the eulogist and the calumniator are the same man. 

To return from this disagreeable subject—common acclaim of the 
press and of the opera-goers ratified the opinion of the Times. The 
success of Carmrerine Hayes was an established fact, and when she 
visited her own dear Ireland in 1850, the enthusiasm of her warm- 
hearted countrymen overflowed all bounds. Her progress was a 
royalone, and wherever she went, ovations, plaudits, and the more 
solid advantages of success were hers. In 185], she made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Brace to make a professional tour in America, where 
Mile. Linp was even then reaping a golden harvest. Owing, how- 
ever, to the conduct of the agent who was deputed by Mr. Brae to 
accompany her, and with whom Miss Hayrs was greatly dissatisfied, 
she elected to pay 3000/. us the forfeit of the contract, and to continue 
the journey on her own account. Her conduct in this, as in every 
other transaction of her life, was entirely honourable; but it is to this 
circumstance that the feeling of animosity excited against her in 
the quarters to which we have alluded, may be distinctly traced. 
Thenceforth the conduct of her tour was confided to Mr. Busunett, 
the brother of the eminent American preacher of that name, who 
accompanied Miss Hayes and her mother throughout the whole journey 
to its termination in 1856. In turn, they visited California, Lima, 
Valparaiso, Chili, Peru, the Sandwich Islands, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Hobarton, Calcutta, Java, and Singapore. Through all 
these regions she was received as the Queen of Song, and all who 
heard her became her willing subjects. Charmed, not only by her 
voice, but by her winning manners, her pure nature and her charity— 
which was unbounded—she secured friends and admirers wherever 
se went. The leading persons in the various countries and colonies 
which she visited received her with open arms as their social equal, 
and (as a writer in the Morning Post observes with truth) “it is the 
most striking proof of the consideration in which she was held, from 
a social as well as from an artistic point of view, that, since she has 
returned and become domiciled in London, her house has been 
resorted to by the most distinguished colonists who have visited 
England.” 

A narrative of that musical voyage round the world would be an 
interesting document, even to the general reader. Those who knew 
her will cherish in their memories how fond she was of recounting the 
pleasant little incidents of her literally world-wide experience, ex- 
hibiting meanwhile with simple delight some one or other of the 
countless trophies of her triumphs which surrounded her. Now it 
was a beautifully-carved sandal-wood box, the offering of some Cal- 
cutta nabob ; or a wreath of humming-bird feather flowers, the gift of 
a Peruvian magnate; or a quaint rich nugget from the “ diggins,” 
the tribute of a rough digger, whose heart had been moved 
to its profoundest depths by her sweet rendering of his best- 





loved home melodies. Some of the little incidents which those 
trophies illustrated come back to us as we write. We are 
on the deck of the vessel that bears her from California to 
Australia; it is a warm, bright, tropical night, and the broad plain of 
the Pacific stretches around as far as the eye can reach. The pas- 
sengers are grouped together, the sailors cluster in the rigging, and 
every eye is fixed upon the slight, graceful figure in the midst, and 
every ear is attent upon the melody which is soaring upwards to the 
heavens above. By her detractors, it has been charged against 
Caruerine Hayes that she was a great ballad-singer, and in addi- 
tion to being a great operatic singer, she certainly was so. Well, so 
was Jenny Linp. She, as Catuerine Hayes was, is great in the 
higher walks of her art; but it is in giving expression to the simple 
melodies of her native land that she sings with her heart upon her lips 
like her Irish sister who is gone. 

The scene changes, and she is on a vessel coasting South America. 
Her pet bird, a beautiful parrot, has escaped out of the cabin win- 
dow and is lost. The poor girl, in an agony of feeling about her 
favourite, is inconsolable, and, for the time, her songs are silenced, 
Presently, the ship reaches Lima, but before Catwertne Hayes sets 
her foot on shore, a thoughtful and sympathising fellow-passenger has 
obtained for her another bird, the very ‘ moral” of the lost one. 
Presently, we are in the theatre at Melbourne, one of a mighty 
audience all impatient to hear her. The diggers are in great force, 
and have paid nuggets and gold-dust at the door—the Inish brigade 
especially. ‘Arrah! Kathleen, avourneen!” cries a tall fellow, 
bearded like a pard, “it’s ‘ The Last Rose of Summer’ ye’ll give us, 
afther thim Hitalyun airs.” 

She returned to England in the ill-fated Royal Charter, and arrived 
on the 14th of August, 1856. Her first public engagement after her 
return was to Mr. Mircuext, who produced her at Jutiren’s Pro- 
menade Concerts—a move which her best friends never thought 
judicious, but which was no doubt well-intentioned. In October 
1857, she married her secretary, Mr. Busunext, a gentleman who had 
devoted himself zealously to her service, and who (as it was then 
thought, and as it subsequently turned out) had developed during 
that long journey, the seeds of the disease which proved fatal to him. 
He died in France in July 1858, and a monument over his tomb at 
Bayonne, attests the affectionate esteem with which he was regarded by 
his wife. Since that time she went by the name of Madame CatHERINE 
Hayrs-Busunein, In 1859, she came to reside in London, and, by 
happy intercourse with her many friends, was rapidly recovering all 
her wonted elasticity of spirits, which her labours and her troubles had 
done much to impair, when Death struck her thus suddenly down. 
For the last two years, her public appearances in London have been 
confined to concerts and a few oratorio performances at Exeter Hall. 

Rest had become needful to her, and as the results of her great 
tour round the world had secured to her the enjoyment of an ample 
fortune, there was no need to over-tax her powers. When- 
ever she appeared, however, it was to receive applause, which, but 
for one base exception, would have been universal. Last spring, she 
visited Ireland, and was received with all the old enthusiasm. So 
delighted was she with her trip there, that, on her return, she ex- 
pressed an intention of repeating her visit. In Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other great provincial cities and 
towns, she was always received with the honour due to her as an 
accomplished artist, and (to borrow a phrase from her detractor) not 
only her personal friends, but all who heard her became “ enthusiastic 
partisans,” 

Her death was fearfully sudden. On Monday, the Sth inst., she 
accompanied some friends, at whose house she was staying near Syden- 
ham, on a short excursion. During the whole day, she was in the 
highest spirits, singing joyously and spontaneously—the lite and soul of 
the party. On the way home, she fainted, and when taken up to her 
room it was found that she had ruptured a large bloodvessel. It is 
thought that the remote cause of the mishap was an accident which 
happened to her in America, when her horse fell and rolled over her. 
It was mortal. All the aid that science could give was of course 
obtained, but only with the result of keeping her alive until half- 
past six on the evening of the following Sunday, when she 
died in perfect consciousness of her state, and quite contented to 
depart. 

This day (Saturday), at eleven o’clock, she will be borne to her 
resting-place, in Kensal Green Cemetery, by some of those who 
honoured her, and who will have a melancholy satisfaction in thus 
bearing witness to her worth. 





Lrevt. tHe Hon. Devarorte Trenca, with a party of one corporal 
and six sappers of the Royal Engineers (Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment), arrived at Folkstone from Southampton on Thursday, and 
in the Evening crossed to Boulogne in the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s steamboat the Princess Mary, for the purpose of connecting the 
triangulation of Great Britain with that of France and Belgium, in co- 
operation with a commission appointed by the Minister of War of France. 
The ultimate result to be obtained is, the substitution of one meridional 
line for the three lines of Greenwich, Paris, and St. Petersburg, that are 
at present in use in different countries, and thus to harmonise the maps 
of all countries. The party took over camp equipages for six men, Con- 
sisting of observatories, marquees, &c., packed in two ambulance wag- 
gons; and they are expected to be absent from England about eight 
months. The connection of the French and Russian systems will be 
carried out by the officers of those countries. 
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Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, and his father Augustus Pugin ; 
with Notices of their Works. By Bensaminx Ferrey, Architect, 
F.R.S.B.A. With an Appendix by E, Saermpan Purcett, Esq. 
London: Stanford. 1861. pp. 485. 

HIS IS NECESSARILY A VERY INTERESTING BOOK, 
though (we must also add) an imperfect and ill-constructed 
biography. Pugin was eminently a representative man, representa- 
tive of a class and of an era. ‘The order of mind to which he belonged 

—that of which enthusiasts and revivalists are born—is for ever an 
interesting one. His was the morbidly precocious, nervously sensitive, 
impulsive, self-devoted, yet, in one sense, self-indulgent, vivid, 
sincere, chameleon-like temperament, of which in poetry, and at a 
nobler altitude of genius, Shelley is an exemplar. ‘The earlier years 
of Pugin’s life, in its strangely unstable and nomadic character, 
reminds us forcibly of the early life of the poet. With that peculiar 
era of hope in esthetic matters—of burning zeal and intellectual 
intolerance—the Gothic Revival, at its outset, the name of Pugin will 
always remain identified. All of us who have studied the subject, 
can remember those first delighted feelings of surprise with which we 
made the discovery for ourselves of medizval art in its wide-spread 
ramifications, its wondrous unity and fulness of life; discovered that 
art did not mean merely a classic temple, a statue, or Renaissance 
picture : facts never hinted to us at school or in the lecture-room. 

That first fresh sight of the romantic side of the Gothic time, as 
revealed by its architecture and satellite arts, is always a memorable 
experience to look back upon. This experience, those feelings and 
eothusiasm which now form a phase of self-culture in the mental life 
of every lover of art, thirty years ago Pugin, and perhaps half a 
dozen others, had pretty much to themselves. In their intensity and 
at first, he had them we may say quite to himself. No wonder 
that the working out of the results to which all this pointed became the 
passion of his lite. Nay, isolated as in a manner he was, a pioneer in 
anew course, it took him his life to master the results and that accurate 
knowledge of Gothic, which are now within grasp of the tyro. The 
tendency to study and appreciation of Medieval times, and to attempt a 
revival of its art, was an essential one of the age; among those movements 
which, according to some unseen spiritual law, spring up in many places 
snd many minds at once. But he was one of the first and one of the 
most gifted and enthusiastic to be seized by it. To his influence and 
zealous advocacy it owes much of the practical hold it has taken in 
England (in matters architectural), and much of the rapidity of 
its progress. The Gothic revival would inevitably have come, but 
at a slower pace, without him. At any rate, he is its most charac- 
teristic man, even though his works, in actual stone, are by no means 
the best fruits of it. These, indeed, are the least part of what he did 
or was, and the least characteristic of his real genius, which was that 
of an impromptu, versatile designer rather than of an architect, of an 
artist and rhetorician rather than of a constructor or builder—which 
every architect ought more or less to be. 

Much of the turn his studies from childhood took Pugin owed to 
his father, who was himself among our earliest and best illustrators of 
ancient Gothic architecture. Before him, in the field of Gothic 
research, there had been enthusiastic, trenchant John Carter and 
Quaker Rickman. Britton was his contemporary and sometimes 
coadjutor. During the excursions his undertakings necessitated, his 
son often accompanied him, and as a boy became acquainted with many 
a noble remnant of Gothic art of the more familiar kind in England 
and France. Some peculiarities, too, of temperament Pugin doubt- 
less owed to the French stock of which his father came. Of the 
elder Pugin Mr. Ferrey gives a few interesting particulars, 
and at the cost of a little more pains (not to talk of research) 
might easily have given more. He was an interesting man, 
and himself deserved a miniature memoir. Born “in France 
in 1762,” he fled to England during the great revolution. 
Coming of a good family, originally a noble one, he had not been 
brought up asan artist. But asa young man he associated much with 
artists ; knew David, the historical painter, intimately, and “probably 
belonged to the same political club” (page 31), a supposition slightly 
at variance with the statement at page 2 : “It is said that he fell fighting 
for the king, and was thrown with some hundred bodies into a pit 
near the Place de la Bastille, whence he managed to escape by swim- 
ming across the Seine, flying to Rouen, and embarking from that 
place to England.” In London he obtained employment as a 
draughtsman ig the crowded office of Nash, the once celebrated and 
still notorious architect, patronised by the Prince Regent, designer of 
Regent-street and of Buckingham Palace, author, among other 
surprising creations, of that ‘extraordinary Hindu structure,” as 
Mr. Ferrey calls it, the Pavilion at Brighton. Of Nash, too, 
and a few other architects of his set, Mr. Ferrey communicates 
a few random details. The Prince’s favourite architect was a 
Very king among men in those days, lived sumptuously, acted 
generously, and was a dexterous, able man according to the lights 
Vouchsafed him-—a limited stint. The elder Pugin studied drawing at 








the Royal Academy, and eventually was one of the water-colour 
painters who united to form the Old Water-Colour Society and its 
first exhibition of 1805. His architectural drawings have great 
fidelity and merit in the somewhat dry yet progressive style of that 
period. Nash wasa practitioner, among other styles, of what passed 
for Gothic—then restricted in usage to the ‘castellated” and 
‘“‘ monastic” styles. In these the “gentry and nobility ” of England 
at the beginning of the century loved to build their big, flimsy country 
houses and “ baronial edifices.” It was while preparing working 
drawings of such things for Nash that Augustus Pugin was led to 
devote some study to the ancient examples of real Gothic ; which 
ultimately resulted in his publishing ‘Specimens ef Gothic Archi- 
tecture” (1821), illustrations of ‘‘the Architecture of Normandy,” 
“Examples of Gothic Architecture,” and other similar books. The 
best of these are still useful anthorities. They were the first in their 
kind of practical service to the architect, the first to supply him with 
measurements and carefully-drawn details—as well as general views. 
In this aspect they mark an era—the commencement of one. They 
have had a goodly progeny! These works were carried out by the 
help of many hands—of numerous pupils, and sometimes in associa- 
tion with Britton and others. 

Long before this Augustus Pugin had established his repute as an 
architectural draughtsman. And, Nash kindly helping with his 
powerful good word, his office became a school for students of Gothic, 
and he himself a prosperous man. He was ever an active and inde- 
fatigable one, and ever immersed in laborious undertakings. Among 
the actual buildings executed under his direct superintendence, a 
few country villas and the Diorama in the Regent’s-park were the 
principal; though many an architect in difficulties for a Gothic design 
came to his office for one, and was supplied with the article, with the 
usual licence to adopt the public paternity of it. At the beginning of 
Augustus Pugin’s success in life, to which the alliance practically con- 
tributed, he had married an English lady of fair family, ot sufficient 
personal charms to be known as “the Belle of Islington,” and 
sufficient intellectual accomplishments to contribute “ articles to the 
leading periodicals,” to take “ a 7a interest in political questions,” 
and even turn pamphleteer in Lord Melville’s behalf. This was Miss 
Catherine Welby, ‘ daughter of a distinguished barrister, and relative 
of Sir William Welby, Bart., of Denton Hall, Lincolnshire.” Of the 
strict discipline maintained by this lady over the numerous pupils 
successively received into the elder Pugin’s house, Mr. Ferrey, who, 
as one of them—Charles Matthews, the younger, was another—had 
lived and suffered under her iron rule, gives an explicit account, more 
entertaining than the experience can have been. Office hours, summer 
and winter, were from six a.m. till eight p.m.; with brief intervals 
for meals, during which the silent system was enforced. As Mrs. 
Pugin retired to rest at nine and got up at four, no obstacles existed 
to her enforcing the same rigid routine day after day. Mr. Ferrey 
speaks of ‘the cheerful manner and kind attention” of the elder Pugin 
as slightly alleviating this dread round of daily duty; without which, 
indeed, it could hardly have been borne. The architect, with national 
tact, assumed the congenial part of leading his pupils, while his fair 
partner took the heavy business of driving. He, too, however, was 
an unflagging taskmaster, and had small notion of hours of relaxation 
for young people, if some of the accounts we have heard (or read) 
be true. Once, as we remember to have heard, he, as a special favour, 
gave two of his pupils leave to visit the theatre. On their return he 
asked them for the sketches they had made of the most striking 
scenes during the performance, and was indignant at their having 
returned empty-handed, telling them an artist should never allow his 
hands to remain idle. In person the elder Pugin “ was remarkably 
good-looking, and in manner displayed overwhelming politeness. His 
foreign shrug end strong accent often astonished the country people 
with whom he was brought in contact. Many of his favourite sayings, 
though quaint, were full of meaning, and the drollest scenes might be 
described if it were possible to impart to them his humoyus accent.” 

A. N. Welby Pugin, as the title-page has it (Augustus Welby 
Northmore it stands at page 33, and also in the inscription on the 
tomb of the architect’s first wife, page 69) was born Ist March, 1812, 
at Store-street, Bedford-square. He was educated “as a day boy” at 
Christ’s Hospital (Dr. Trollope being then head master), showed 
characteristic quickness in learning all he undertook, early fluency 
and also vehement dogmatism of speech, and an early habit of sloven- 
liness in dress: all destined to be abiding characteristics. Intuitive 
talent for sketching, of course, showed itself; which at first took the 
usual turn of caricature. From Christ’s Hospital he passed into 
his father’s office, ‘after completing,” as Mr. Ferrey tells us, 
what he vaguely designates “the ordinary course of education ” in 
that venerable foundation, He surely completed the same with un- 
precedented velocity, considering that we find him ‘early in the 
year 1826” (ztat. 14) not only in the office, but turning ~ his atten- 
tion very closely to the study of castellated buildings.” Even before 
this date he had passed through “the usual elementary courses,” 
had made made himself master of perspective, and had got to take 
exclusive delight in taking sketches from Nature, and in Westminster 
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Abbey. Scarce ever without a pencil in his hand, he yet rendered 
little assistance to his father over his architectural publications ; ‘ the 
labour of drawing out the details of a building in a strictly geome- 
trical manner, from given measurements, little suiting his active habits 
or mental energy ’—another premonitory characteristic. Already 
too, i. ¢., as would appear in 1824 (ztat. 12)—we fish our dates out of 
stray unconsidered corners of the book—he had paid a visit to Paris 
with his parents and certain of his fellow-pupils; there executing 
(according to parental accounts) ‘‘more than three parts” of the 
sketches for his father’s work on that city, and writing ‘‘ some very 
good descriptions.” ‘Jf he understood how to dress himself,” writes 
at this date Mrs. Pugin—who, as eyen the severest female discipli- 
narians will be, can be full of tenderness towards a son—‘‘I should 
consider him an universal genius; and a most orderly good creature, 
if he had not had the skin of his nose twice torn off by a battle of 
pillows in the suite of rooms they have above, quite out of my obser- 


vation. . . . « He does not dislike alittle play, but he works infinitely 
more than he plays, while the rest play infinitely more than they 
WOK. ....u Nevertheless the fellow cannot dress himsely.” 


The boy’s first love in literature is for tales of chivalry and romance, 
in art for feudal castles. At fourteen, in company with his fellow 
upil Mr. Ferrey, the young enthusiast made a stay of several days at 
Et Acaier, in strict examination of its castle, “taking sketches of 
every part, measuring carefully its several apartments,” and making 
complete restorations (on paper) of the whole, excavating huge 
trenches in order to scrutinise its foundations, clearing out the castle 
well in vain search of buried treasure, and narrowly escaping being 
buried alive, or knocked on the head, during the course of his inves- 
tigations. ‘Tis plain the wondrous boy was early allowed by his 
delighted parents (so strict to all beside) full licence to indulge his 
thick-coming fancies and projects as they rose. This immediate 
indulgence of the whim of the moment, and free scope to reduce his 
castles in the air into solid shape, was seldom or never denied Pugin 
all through life. The toy asked for he had. He might perhaps have 
steered his life-bark more wisely if less liberty of action had been 
accorded by fate and friends ; if a severer apprenticeship to the reali- 
ties of life had been extorted at the outset. 

The young Pugin’s first employment independent of his father was 
given by the goldsmiths, Rundell and Bridge, for designing (modern) 
antique plate ; one of the firm having run across the lad in the print- 
room of the Museum. To this engagement succeeded in 1827 
a@ more important commission, given in the first instance to the 
elder Pugin, and by him transferred to his son—one, viz., from Messrs. 
Morel and Seddon, the great upholsterers of that day, to design 
** Gothic ” furniture (such as Gothic was then understood to be) for 
the entire interior of the pseudo-Gothic erection at Windsor of Sir 
Jeffrey Wyattville, the man whom, as architect and restorer, Pugin 
was hereafter to detest so cordially and justly. Then, as later, the 
almost total barrenness of Gothic designers, and absence (out of the 
elder Pugin’s office) of even a smattering of Gothic rudiments, was 
Pugin’s opportunity. He availed himself of it. Through sheer 
inborn facility of hand and fertility of fancy, he on the present occasion 
won golden opinions by the plausibly fantastic sham-Gothic display 
made in the multifarious and varied articles of modern furniture 
designed by him for the new apartments, galleries, and corridors of 
Windsor Castle. He himself lived to despise this youthful sally of 
his—a fact Mr. Ferrey overlooks: as also another, that the surviving 
members of the firm of Morel lived to be ruined by this magnificent 
commission from the fourth George to fit up Windsor Castle regard- 
less of expense. When, after many delays, the huge bill of we forget 
how many thousands came to be settled by Parliament, the Commons, 
in one of their “cold fits of economy,” reduced the vote demanded 
by just one half—an unforeseen mode of liquidation, such as, when 
thousands have been paid out of pocket, no tradesman can suffer and 
live. Our author will have it, by the way, that the “ first gentleman 
in ‘* Europe” was, “in despite of the obloquy heaped on his memory 
by eminent popular writers,” what he used in his own time to pass 
for, just as a better-conducted “ distinguished personage ” of our own 
day passes for the same character, and with about as good grounds, 
viz., ‘‘a real patron of art”—always, of course, at other people’s 
expense. It is instanced as a proof of the dubious fact, that he ‘‘ sent 
M. Vilmet, his chef de cuisine, to the elder Pugin, that he might 
instruct him in the art of drawing and design, wishing his table to be 
decked with taste, and the confectionery, &c., built up in artistic 
forms.” 

While at Morel’s, engaged in designing furniture for the Castle, the 
youth, who had as yet never entered a theatre, was persuaded by a 
subordinate about the office, who was alsoemployed at night as scene- 
shifter at Covent Garden, to accompany him one evening behind the 
scenes. There, the complicated and ingenious mechanism employed 
for stage effect, and the magical illusions of stage scenery, at once 
fascinated his impulsive mind, He, too, must be a scene-painter, con- 
triver of stage machinery, and improver of architectural design in 
that arena. From Messrs, Grieve he obtained some knowledge of 
distemper painting on canvas, and straightway threw himself with 
enthusiasm into this new pursuit. He was now “ for ever making ex- 
periments in order to produce startling and novel mechanical changes, 
studying all that had been written on the subject.” His parents, who 
seem to have refused him nothing, allowed him to convert, at great 
cost, “the upper floor of their house in Great Russell-street into a 

model theatre,” removing attic ceiling, cutting into the roof, con- 











structing cisterns, and otherwise transforming the place. “On this 
model stage he designed the most exquisite scenery, with fountains, 
tricks, traps, drop-scenes, wings, sofiites, hilly scenes, flats, open 
flats, and every magic change of which stage mechanism is capable, 
Large parties were invited to witness his performances.” Here Pugin 
experimented and studied compositions afterwards adopted on a 
larger scale ; for he found employers. The architecture of the scene- 
painters of that date was mongrel enough, affording plenty of scope 
for Pugin’s reforming hand, especially as Gothic was concerned. The 
manager of the Italian Opera commissioned him to design scenery 
for the new ballet of ‘ Kenilworth,” one dealing much, of course, in 
architecture in which Pugin happened to be particularly well up. 
The whole scenery of the piece was executed under his control, 
The splendid appearance, at that date unprecedented, which it made 
when the ballet was ultimately brought out in 1831, proved a startling 
novelty and success, creating a sensation among playgoers. But 
regular engagements in the scene-painting line grew as utterly in- 
supportable as earlier the duties of his father’s office had become. 
After he had ridden his scene-painting hobby as far as it would carry 
him, the strangely-gifted lad tired of it. Already, indeed, he had 
taken up with a rival hobby, which was never wholly dropped like the 
other, viz., the sea. As our author puts it in English of his own: 
“At this time” (that very elastic date, which with biographers of 
Mr. Ferrey’s stamp, does yeoman’s service, and in this instance means 
a year or two before the last-named date) ‘ he conceived an ardent 
desire for a maritime life, and, regardless of the eminent position 
which laid within his reach, he made up his mind to go to sea. First, 
owner of a small boat which he kept for his own pleasure, he succes- 
sively commanded a smack, and afterwards a schooner, in which, 
amongst other merchandise "—often a freight of eggs—** he generally 
managed to bring over many interesting carvings and other antiquities 
purchased in the old stores of Holland and Flanders.” 

This new mode of life resulted in the once delicate boy developing 
into a comparatively robust man, and exchanging any tinge of polish 
he may ever have acquired under the influence of that scrupulously 
polite gentleman his father, for the dress and habits of a sailor, ‘with 
the exception of his innate horror of tobacco and beer,” adds Mr. 
Ferrey. All this was a sheer horror to his distracted parents—to 
the fastidious Frenchman especially. Once, the amateur captain 
(of eighteen) got ‘wrecked on the Scotch coast, some distance 
below Leith, where he and all his men all but perished.” Arriving 
in Edinburgh destitute, he knocked at the door of Mr. Gillespie 
Graham, the celebrated architect, known to the youth only by name, 
was kindly received, rigged out afresh, provided with money, and 
with sensible advice, viz., to stick to the profession for which nature 
had gifted him. The pocket compasses, given by Mr. Graham as a 
momento of this advice, were used by Pugin throughout life, and 
bear the inscription “ James Gillispie Graham, architect, Edinburgh, 
1830.” 

Welby Pugin had already a reputation among architects for his 
exceptional knowledge of Gothic, and many resorted to him for 
advice or to have detail drawings accurately made out from their own 
rough sketches. Among the “art workmen” of that day tolerable 
carvers of Gothic detail were hardly to be found. Pugin conceived 
the scheme of training a school of carvers, and supplying architects 
with correct detail to be executed under his own eye—with, in fact, all 
such ornamental portions of a building as could be executed apart 
from it. Ample promises of employment were given. He took a 
lease of extensive premises in Hart-street, Covent-garden, and set to 
work. Commissions came in freely, especially from Scotland and 
Ireland; and much business was done, but not at a profit. The 
lad could make himself a sailor, but not a man of business. Money 
ran short. Liabilities rolled up. One summer evening in 1531 he 
found himself in a sponging-house ‘ near Chancery-lane,” and his 
frantic father had to appeal to Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Weale to bail 
him out. After a total sacrifice of the money already invested, and 
of more, advanced by a kind aunt for the discharge of his liabilities, 
the speculation was abandoned. 

In this same year (at nineteen) the disappointed speculator em- 
barked in a speculation of another kind, also a hazardous one some- 
times, marrying—after briefest courtship, of course—a Miss Garnet, 
grand-niece of ‘Dayes, the once famous artist, and cousin of the young 
man who had introduced him behind the scenes at Covent-garden. 
His parents disapproved of the match, but not overtly—fearing to thwart 
the son ‘in a matter of such a delicate nature.” The young couple 
came home to Great Russell-street,'and lived with them. She proved 
an affectionate and good wife; but within « year left him (at twenty) 
a widower. In May 1832 she died in childbed, an infant daughter 
surviving her. A few years before Pugin had, with his mother, sought 
recovery from a severe illness on the south-west coast near Christ- 
church, in Hampshire. The noble priory church had kindled his 
warmest enthusiasm. There, then, though more than a hundred miles 
distant, the remains of his hapless young wife must be buried. Father 
and son travelled down by night-coach to get a vault made in the 
north aisle of that august choir. The funeral took place in a solemn 
and peculiar manner late at evening three weeks after the death, and 

one after the remains had been brought to the church. A brass of 
medieval character marks the spot, whither Pugin then proposed to 
have been brought some future day himself, an intention which gave 
way under altered circumstances to one of later birth. At the end of 
this same year died his father, as we learn incidentally at a diferent 
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point of the biography ; in the following year his mother. The latter 
was &@ woman of undeniable intellect, and “‘in many ways,” writes Mr. 
Ferrey, in a gentler mood than when memory summoned her to view 
as the dread disciplinarian, ‘* a remarkable woman, shrewd and caustic 
in her observations, and with an eye which in a rapid glance sum- 
moned up all that came under her notice. She impressed the casual 
stranger by the readiness of her wit and knowledge of the world. 
Her letters are full of interest ; minute and graphic in detail, spirited 
in their tone, and when alluding to her son and his occupations, most 
tender.” The few extracts given bear out this description; are 
idiomatic and life-like in a sound old-fashioned manner, which has 
unhappily gone out of vogue in familiar letters; and excite a wish for 
more, and on more methodic arrangement. ‘Her influence on his 
(Pugin’s) mind was visible, and to her suggestive imagination may be 
traced the plan which was afterwards so ably developed by her son in 
the Contrasts.” 

While yet a minor Welby Pugin had gone through varied vicissi- 
tudes of experience, such as occupy an ordinary mortal’s lifetime ; 
had designed the furniture of a palace, had won reputation as an 
architectural draughtsman, and identified his name with one especial 
branch of study ; had set up in business, and failed—narrowly mis- 
sing his way to Basinghall-street, where, however, nonage would 
have been his friendly egis. He had been everything by turns and 
nothing long—draughtsman, architect, machinist, scene-painter, 
scene-reformer, sailor, egg-merchant, and manufacturer of Gothic 
ornament ; had been an active traveller through England and France ; 
had been married and a widower, a father and an orphan. At 
twenty-one, in the year of his mother’s death (1833), and but one 
after that of his first wife, whom he yet bitterly mourned, he sought 
consolation and society a second time; married Miss Louisa Burton, 
and quitted London, migrating to Salisbury out of pure admiration 
for the city and its cathedral. He was hardly as yet a practising 
architect on his own account. 


The Life and Typography of William Caxton, England's First Printer ; 
with Evidence of his Typographical Connection with Colard Mansion, 
the Printer at Bruges. Compiled from Original Sources, By 
Witu1aM Braves. Vol. I. London: Lilly. 4to. pp. xv., 298. 
T HAS BEEN KNOWN FOR SOME TIME to the curators 

and owners of libraries, both public and private, at home and 
abroad ; also to the lovers of black letter generally, and the Boones, 

Bohns, and Lillys of the book trade, that a new life of Caxton was 

under weigh, from the pen of a gentleman who, if his abilities were 

at all equal to his enthusiasm and research, was likely to produce a 

more satisfactory work than has yet appeared upon the subject. 

Being ourselves also—with modesty be it said—not quite ignorant of 

bibliographic studies, we have naturally looked with some eagerness 

for the appearance of the promised work, and are now happy to 
report of it as one reflecting the highest credit upon its author. 

In the present volume, which is principally devoted to the life of 
Caxton, while the second will be oceupied with a Bibliographical 
account of his works, all the facts respecting him, that have been 
made known by Lewis, Oldys, Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin, succes- 
sively, are set forth in a clear and well-written narrative. In addition 
to which Mr. Blades has been successful in laying before the reader 
the following hitherto unpublished particulars: viz. the will of Robert 
Large, mercer, of the City of London, to whom Caxton was appren- 
ticed ; extracts from the records at Mercers’ Hall, showing the exact 
date of his apprenticeship, and displaying him in the characters of 
liveryman, merchant adventurer, ambassador, and governor of the 
English merchants at Bruges; an account of an action brought 
against him at Bruges as surety for a defaulter in trade; also of the 
presentation to him, by the Town Council of Bruges, of certain com- 
plimentary gifts; and of a judgment awarded by him in his capacity 
of governor. “Several particulars, though of less direct import, 
have been extracted from Liber Dunthorne and Liber K. in the 
Archives of Guildhall; from the Churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, and from the Wardens’ accounts of the 
Guild of our Lady in the same church.” 

When it is considered how little has been communicated with 
respect to the life of Caxton, since his biography by Lewis, written 
in 1737, these are no mean additions to our stock of informa- 
tion on the subject. But were this ali it would scant require 
4 quarto volume to set them forth. Mr. Blades, however, has much 
More to communicate. He broaches a new theory, one that will be 
rather startling to our older bibliographers, with respect to the master 
from whom Caxton acquired his knowledge of the art of printing, 
Proving that it was no other than Colard Mansion of Bruges, and of 
this printer and his works he gives an elaborate account, with elegant 
fac-similes of his type and Caxton’s. He also gives a sketch of the 
state of literature in France and the Low Countries during the fifteenth 
century, of the sort of books that were to be found in the libraries of 
that time, and of the encouragement given to the various persons 
employed in book-writing and book-binding, who in Bruges alone were 
so numerous that they formed themselves into a guild or company, 
known as the “ Guild of St. John the Evangelist,” generally regarded 
as the patron saint of scribes. And, finally, he has reprinted all 
Caxton’s Prologues and Epilogues to the works executed by him, 
together with his continuation of Ralph Higden’s Polychronicon, 
commencing with the year 1358, where that chronicler breaks off, and 
ending with the year 1461. 











Mr. Blades’s theory with respect to the typographical connection 
between Caxton and Colard Mansion being, to our mind, the most 
important, as it is the most original, feature in his work, we shall now 
briefly state upon what facts and arguments it is based. 

Caxton, it will be recollected by those acquainted with the main 
facts in history, was born in the Weald of Kent, and apprenticed to 
Robert Large, mercer, of the City of London. The exact date of his 
apprenticeship has been ascertained by Mr. Blades as referable to the 
year 1438. Large, however, died in about three years after this, or 
on the 24th of April, 1441, and Caxton’s indentures were transferred 
to some other master, by an arrangement with whom our first 
printer was sent to Bruges, there to finish his apprenticeship 
and acquire a knowledge of foreign trade. He rapidly rose to 
be a person of some consideration at Bruges, became a member 
of the Chartered Company of Merchant Adventurers, ‘* whose Governor 
had control over all English and Scotch traders in those parts,” and 
eventually raised himself to the important post of Governor of the 
Company. He was also employed as an ambassador from the Court of 
England in the year 1464 to the Court of Burgundy, in company with 
Sir Richard Whitehill, for a renewal of the Treaty of ‘Trade between 
the two countries, which threatened to expire in the following year. 
In this embassy, however, he was not successful, the treaty not having 
been renewed until after the death of Philip the Good and the acces- 
sion of his son Charles the Bold in 1467. But this sovereign, as is 
well known, married Margaret of York, sister of our Edward IV., 
and the next important fact that we learn in Caxton’s history is his 
entrance into the service of the Duchess, in some honourable 
capacity that brought him into close relations with her. The 
precise date of this new step in his career it is impossible to 
ascertain, but it was probably about the year 1470; for, in March 
1471, as he himself tells us, he was actually in the service of the 
Duchess, receiving from her an annual salary and other benefits. He 
had already, however—namely, in 1469—commenced his first literary 
enterprise, which was a translation, from the French of Raoul le 
Févre, of the now famous “ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye.” 

This, he tells us in his own quaint words, was a work that he under- 
took in obedience to ‘the comandement and counceyll of the wyse 
man to eschewe slouthe and ydlenes whyche is moder and nourysshar 
of vyces ;” but, after carrying it on through five or six ‘** quayers,” or 
sheets, he laid it aside for full two years, ** and was fully in wyll to 
have left hyt, tyll on a tyme hit fortuned that the ryght hyghe, excei- 
lent and right vertuous prynces my ryght redoughted lady my lady 
Margarete . . . sente for me to speke wyth her good grace of dyuerce 
maters, among ye whyche y lete her hyenes haue knowleche of ye 
forsayd begynnyng of thys werke, whiche anone comanded me to 
shewe the sayd v. or vi. quayers to her sayd grace,” &c.—-the 
result being, that the Lady Margaret laid upon him her “ drede- 
full comadement” to finish the translation, which Caxton accord- 
ingly did in the “holy cyte of Colen, the xix. day of Septembre 
1471.” This date, which Mr. Blades clearly shows, is only the date 
of the finishing of the translation, has been hitherto generally accepted 
as the date of imprint as well, Cologne has also been rather arbi- 
trarily fixed upon as the place of imprint, although there is no evi- 
dence that Caxton ever resided there for any long time. It is true 
that Wynken de Worde gives some support to the opinion that Caxton 
learned to print in that city; but Wynken de Worde has been found 
to be very inexact in some of his statements. Moreover, Caxton’s 
types in no way resemble those of any of the Cologne printers, while 
there is a very strong similarity between them and those of 
Colard Mansion. The Cologne types are, in fact, of the 
Mentz school of printing, showing a considerable progress in 
the art, while those of Caxton and Mansion are of the Haarlem 
school, or that founded by Lawrence Coster. With Colard Mansion, 
who was formerly a caligrapher at Bruges, and of high repute, it is 
exceedingly probable that Caxton was well acquainted from his resi- 
dence of more than thirty years in that city, and as there are the same 
marked peculiarities in the typography of both, what is more natural 
than to attribute to him the honour of instructing our first printer ? 
Mr. Blades has been at much pains to point out the nature of these 
peculiarities, and they certainly appear to us of so marked a character 
as to justify him in his conclusion. We scarcely agree with him, 
however, to the extent of attributing to Mansion alone the printing 
of those other early Caxton books, namely, the original French 
‘“* Recueil,” the ‘‘ Quatre derrenieres choses,” the ‘ Meditacions,” 
and the “Fais du Jason.” All these are in the Caxton types, 
and why not our English printer have executed them himself 
as well as the English work first mentioned, were it only as 
mere experiments in the art prior to his bringing it over 
to England? The arguments are, in fact, quite as strong 
against Caxton’s printing the English ‘ Recuyell,” as they are 
with respect to any of the works just named. But, indeed, 
Mr. Blades hints that Caxton may have only supplied the funds, or 
at all events only assisted in the printing of the ** Recuyel!l” itself. 
This, he says, probably was not accomplished till 1474, and was suc- 
ceeded in the following year by “‘ The game and playe of the Chesse,” 
which he also represents as having been only executed by Caxton 
in concert with Mansion. Now, this, we must say, is a view of the 
matter that we are not all inclined to endorse. It detracts from the 
reputation of Caxton upon altogether insufficient grounds, and leaves 
him as a mere nominis umbra to the mercy of French bibliographers, 
already indignant at the notion that he was the printer not only of the 
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first English, but of the first French work that issued from the press. For 
ourselves, we verily believe him to have been the printer of all the works 
just mentioned. At the same time, however, we see no reason 
for dissenting from the opinion of Mr. Blades, that all these were 
executed at Bruges, even although it disturbs the previously existing 
opinion, that **‘ The Game and Playe of the Chesse” was the first 
work issued at Westminster. This work Caxton himself translated 
from the French of Jean de Vignay, informing us, in a second edition 
of the same, that it was ‘‘ anone depesshed and solde ;” after which he 
resolved, prompted no doubt by the eagerness with which his transla- 
tions were sought after, to return to his native country, there to 
practice his newly-acquired art upon a still more extended scale. It 
was, in all probability, early in 1476 that he left Bruges for England. 
At all events we find him, in the following year, established as a 
printer at Westminster, for in 1477 was published by him “ The 
Dictes Sayengis of the Philosophres,” which is the first Caxton book 
with an undoubted date of imprint. In the same year, and perhaps 
before ‘‘ The Dictes,” he also published the ‘“‘ Hoole Lyf of Jason,” 
a translation made by himself from the French “Fais du Jason,” 
but which has no date of imprint. In the next year he 
printed the ‘“‘ Moral Proverbs of Crystine,” which was followed by 
the book called ‘Cordyale; or, the Four Last Things;” ‘ The 
Chronicles of England:” ‘* The Description of Britain ;” ‘‘ The Mirrour 
of the World ;” and a long list of other publications, more than 
seventy in number, taken altogether. His last translation was the 
‘“* Vitas Patrum,” which he began in 1491, and finished, if we are to 
believe Wynken de Worde. on the last day of his life. ‘*The date of 
his death,” says Mr. Blades, “is not known with accuracy ; but it is 
entered in the parish accounts for 1490-2, and from the position of 
the entry would appear to have been towards the close of the year 
1491.” Ames quotes a manuscript note with respect to it, written in 
a “Fructus Temporum,” in a very old hand, as follows: ‘Of your 
charitee pray for the soul of Mayster William Caxton, that in hys 
tyme was aman of moche ornate and moche renommed wysdome 
and connyng, and decessed ful crystenly the yere of our Lord 
MCCCCLXXXXI. 
Moder of Merci shyld hym fro thorribul fynd 
And bryng bym to lyff eternall that neuyr hath ynd.” 

With the character here briefly given of our first printer we presume 
that no one acquainted with his writings will disagree; and so we 
take our leave of Mr. Blade’s volume, cordially thanking him for 
the pleasure that we have experienced in its perusal. 
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Scepticism. A Retrogressive Movement in Theology and Philosophy, as 

Contrasted with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) and 

Protestant, Stable and Progressive: Two Letters on points of Present 

Interest, addressed to the Rev. W. B. Bryan, M.A., Rector of 

todington, &§c., and the Hon. Colin Lindsay. By Lorp Lanpsay. 

London: John Murray. 1861. pp. 356, 

HIS IS A STRANGE VOLUME —strange at once in its 
earnestness, mysticism, and quasi-moderation. Its author has 
been long known favourably in the world of letters, and has ere now 
endeavoured to add his mite towards increasing that valuable mass of 
exposition and commentary which men equal to one another in zeal, 
however inferior in learning, intellect, and judgment, have from time 
to time contributed in aid of the spread of the Christian religion. Lord 
Lindsay has most certainly not put forth a book likely to be popular ; 
and yet a work of this kind may be of more service to mankind, 
if it only can find readers, than scores of books of voyage and 
travel, even though written with all the aplomb and tact which 
distinguished the noble author's letters on Egypt and the Holy 
Land. To the volume before us is appended a_ some- 
what curious chart, in which the respective steps of progress and 
retrogression in philosophy and theology are set down in black and 
white, and the wayward bearings of human intellect untaught by < 
higher power reduced to their component parts, and mapped out in 
certain genealogical succession. Thus we have “ Progressive Wisdom ” 
dissevering itself into the diverse elements of ‘‘ Imagination” and 
‘Reason ;” the first of which found its early representatives in Greek 
Philosophy in Thales and the Ionicschoo!, &c. ; in Brahminism, Buddh- 
ism, &c., in the Oriental Philosophy ; while the theology and philosophy 
of Christianity has similarly had a tramway laid down to aid its gradual 
progression from the Hebrew revelation to the Catholic and Protestant 
Church of the present day. This is fanciful enough, but the second 
division is still more so. In that we have “Self-assertion of private 
judgment,” branching into scepticism and mysticism. Scepticism 
again splits into idealistic and materialistic. Among the leading names 
and schools in idealistic scepticism, we find Pyrrho, the New Academy, 
St. Thomas Didymus, the Jesuits, the Baptists, Lutheranism ; while 
the materialistic branch comprehends the Sophists, Epicureans, Judas 
Iscariot, the Socinians, Calvinism, Romanism, &c. In a similar manner, 
mysticism severs itself into various streams, and among its various re- 
presentatives are to be found Thomas a Kempis, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Swedenborg, Joanna Southcote, &c. 

Lord Lindsay had chosen two favourable critics for the first 
reception of his letters, which are far too long, not to say dull, for 
general reading—viz., his brother and his father's chaplain, Though 
a Cambridge man himself, he apparently attributes the whole of the 
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Essayist and Review heresy to Oxford, ignoring Dr. Rowland 
Williams and Mr. Goodwin. 

Lord Lindsay has certainly not the gift of aptly and briefly defining 
the nomenclature which he has adopted. ‘* Scepticism” takes two 
pages to define, as also does mysticism; and it is more than possible 
that the very fulness of the writer will perplex ordinary brains. The 
following definition or explanation of the “imaginative element ” is 
certainly not meant for babes. We are told that this ‘element ” car- 
ried legitimately out in humanity, apart from the corrective influence 
of the reasoning, implies, in progress and in issue, 

A nature Objective, Passive, Defensive, Exclusive, Positive in practice, 
Negative in resistance to innovation, the ‘‘ No” of creation—in a word, Feminine 
and Conservative—receiving ideas from without—the instinct of Acquiescence 
or Submission predominant over that of Voluntary Choice—her principle in 
theology, Faith; salvation by Works, the expression of Obedience, as visible 
witnesses to the life and health of the tree—her philosophical criterion of truth 
derived primarily from the Senses—ideas either inseparably attached to Matter, 
or utterly disbelieved in—a general tendency to Materialism,— 

The instinct of Association, or the self-merging of the individual in the 
Society to which he belongs—a tendency to Confusion of Spirit and Matter, 
God and the World, to doctrines of Fatalism, and to the compromise of Self- 
Control and Personal Responsibility,— 

The disposition to ascend, Analytically, in reasoning, by Induction, from the 
individual to the abstract or universal, from the world of experience and fact 
to the world of theory and ideas,— 

A predilection for Philology, Mathematics, and Physics rather than for Logic 
and Metaphysics—a dislike to and jealousy of all speculative philosophy,— 

The tendency to Strict or Absolute Law, as distinguished from the Law of 
Equity, and, generally, to the Letter as opposed to the Spirit,— 

A longing (starting from Multiplicity) for Unity, Perfection, Pegce, and 
Repose. 

Here we stop, not because our guide does—for we have given but 
one page out of the two and a-half—but because our brain is 
bewildered with the uncouth words and undigested phrases with 
which it has even thus far been ruthlessly pelted. What, for in- 
stance, is the “longing (starting from Multiplicity) for Unity, 
Perfection, Peace, and Repose,” which is so necessary to the “ima- 
ginative element?” What is it that starts from ‘‘ Multiplicity,” 
the “longing,” or the ‘imaginative element?” What is Multi- 
plicity ? and what is the exact difference between “Peace” and 
‘repose 2” Why, again, should the ‘ imaginative element” have 
anything to do with “ the self-merging of the individual in the Society 
to which he belongs?” We should have thought that it was just 

about as easy to make half-a-dozen imaginative men think alike as 
to make the same number of clocks go exactly together. At 
any rate, the minds of logical men ought, and we believe are, 
more readily appealed to than those of persons who give loose 
to their imagination. We are further told that this same “ Imagi- 
native element” with its “nature objective,” has a tendency to exalt 
the Objective or Visible, and depreciate the Subjective or Invisible in 
religion and philosophy.” All these definitions, and the many like 
them which are to be found in this volume, may be ¢wvavra cuveroins, 
but we humbly confess ourselves not to be among this select number. 
What, fer instance is the meaning of “nature Objective,” or does 
‘* Objective” in this place also mean “ visible,” and what men have 
visible natures and what invisible ? 

Having then failed to catch the key-note to this volume, we cannot 
be supposed likely to appreciate its general purport. The noble author, 
however, draws “sermons” not only from “stones,” but from 
** pretty horsebreakers,” to use the not very expressive euphuism now 
so much in vogue. He says, apropos of ** Speculative Scepticism ”— 

There is a growing laxity, less perhaps in morals than in manners, introduc- 
ing itself among us, which strikes terror into thoughtful minds in the present 
day. Corruption must. always coexist with high civilisation, but there is a 
blazoning abroad of vice in our parks and streets—an open-day familiarity 
with it on the part of our youth—and a betrayal of consciousness of its exis- 
tence, in rare but occasional instances, on the part of those to whose unsullied 
purity vice has hitherto been as a non-exisience, and who cannot betray such 
consciousness without lowering themselves in the eyes of chivalry and love— 
which public opinion will assuredly brand with reprobation and contempt if it 
does not speedily disappear. It would not be difficult to figure the spare dis- 
torted form and the bitter lip of our great satirist watching the scenes rolling 
past him in Hyde-park, and repeating his own immortal warning,— 

Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
The evil is but just commencing, and the remedy is in the kands of those whom 
it most concerns to suppress it—of those who are always the truest censors and 
only arbiters of public morals—the mothers of England. 

The reaction to Mysticism collateral to that in the Sceptical direction, and of 
which Irvingism was a premonitory symptom, has equally germinated in the 
recent secessions to Rome, and in the religious revivals in Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, in the lower or Shamanistic grade of Mysticism. 

Lord Lindsay is not of those persons who hold that it is indispen- 
sable for the Church, in the face of a daily-increasing population, to 
augment the numbers of her clergy and her active members. He 
does not hold it to bea time ‘ for Evangelisation, for active polemics, 
for vigorous defence against scepticism and Romanism.” He says this 

Argument is plausible, but, I submit, purely superficial My answer 
is, first, that, submitting the premises, I deny the conclusion—the strength, 
the upward soar, the Divine youth of the Church is in her Catholicity, that 
special characteristic which is the terror and confusion of materialistic and 
idealistic error, and apart from which it is utterly impossible to vanquish either 
form of Antichrist; our right arm broken, our wings clipped, our hair shorn 
like Sampson’s in the lap of the Philistine, we could only act as suggested to us 
at the sacrifice of all our present vantage, of all our hopes of future usefulness— 
secondly, that, by the witness of historical experience, God has stationed us in 
the van of the army of moral progress, and we may not, in duty or in honour, 
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lower our colours or desert our post—and lastly, that, as the Spartans died for 
the liberties of all future Greece at Thermopy]s, so we, of the Church of England, 
are called on to fight, and endure, and, if need be, bleed for the liberties of all 
future Christian civilisation on earth. All our perplexities and hesitation would 
disappear before a calm conviction that, if we do our duty in the post allotted 
to us, God, who has pledged Himself that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against His Church, will bring her triumphantly through every difficulty. 

We find no fault with the spirit of this volume—so far as we under- 
stand the author’s meaning; but we confess we are utterly disap- 
pointed that the author of the Letters on Egypt and the Holy Land 
should write—with the best intentions doubtless—a book remarkable 
only for the skill, or want of skill, with which mystical theories are 
set forth enveloped in mazy sesquipedal verbiage. 





We have also received: Pastoral Letters on various Practical Subjects. 
No. II. The Power of Christian Gentleness. By E. B. Ramsay, LL.D, 
(Edinburgh: R. Grant.)——-The Doctrines of Jesuit and Roman Catholic 
Writers on Homicide, Theft, Perjury, §c. (The Protestant Alliance.) 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines. Including some Stay in the 
Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By Emury A. 
Beavrort. London: Longmans. 2 vols. pp. 895. 

Social Life and Manners in Australia, Being Notes of Eight Years’ 
Experience. By A Restpent. London: Longmans, pp. 290. 

E ARE NOT SURE whether a careful estimate of the respec- 

tive qualifications of the two sexes for writing books of travel 

does not lead to the conclusion that women make a better business of 
it than men do. On the side of the stronger sex, there is the old asser- 
tion of a superior power of enduring the fatigue of travel—a fallacy 
which has been disproved over and over again: disproved every day by 
scores of apparently fragile women who climb mountains, descend 
mines, navigate oceans, and explore continents with an endurance and 
rseverance which men have never excelled. When once a woman 
as got over the timidity which is the natural consequence of the 

modern schoolroom and bread-and-butter system of education, she has 
everything in her favour. The innate chivalry which is happily uni- 
versal among mankind preserves her from dangers and overcomes 
obstacles which are very formidable to male travellers. Everywhere 
ste goes, friends and abettors rally round the unprotected female, 
and even if she be silly enough to attempt to revolutionise an 
empire—as Mme. Pfeiffer did in Madagascar, or to meddle mis- 
chievously with politics of which she can know little—as poor Mrs. 
Browning did in Italy, she is suffered to pass as unscathed as the heroine of 
Moore’s ballad, who bore her gems and beauty through the untempted 
sons of Erin. Lf, by chance, some ill-conditioned ruffian should offer her 
insult, are there not fifty avengers at hand on the instant? Ifshe be in 
need of a place in a railway carriage or in the steamer, does not every 
gentleman feel himself in duty bound to give place toa lady? We 
have seen an Englishwoman dispose of a foreign douanier in a manner 
that was a warning to all such inconvenient officials. Besides all this, 
women are quicker observers than men. They catch many traits of 
manners which often furnish the proper key to the real character of 
the peoples they visit. If any one doubts this, let him read the letters 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and then reflect upon all the non- 
sense which male travellers have since written about the ignorance and 
brutality of the Turks, and the miserable, degraded condition of their 
wives. Women do not usually encumber their minds with a mass of 
what is called knowledge before they travel. All the pages of their 
journal are blank paper before they start, ready to receive what they 
see and hear. Whereas men fill their journals in the beginning with 
the so-called opinions and prejudices of those who have gone before 
them. These are a few of the reasons why we are inclined to prefer 
the testimony of lady travellers as to foreign peoples, their customs 
and manners. 

The two charming volumes by Miss Beaufort very strongly illustrate 
this position. This lady and her sister, evidently ladies of good social 
position and gifted with very superior sense, set out upon their travels 
in the character of two unprotected females. Evidently there was no 
lack of means and all the appliances that render travelling luxurious. 
Circumstances, says Miss Beaufort, having rendered change of scene 
and climate imperatively necessary, she and her sister resolved to visit 
Egypt, and straightway they carried the resolution into effect. They 
ascended the Nile, visited Syria, the Holy Land, the Lebanon, and 
Turkey, and Miss Emily Beaufort has recorded their adventures in 
these volumes. After giving them a careful perusal we can con- 
scientiously say that, though we have read many books of travel 
relating to the same ground, there is a freshness of observation—a 
gentle but discriminating good-heartedness—a broad, sensible, but 
kindly spirit of observation—which interested us throughout ; and we 
can unhesitatingly pronounce that Miss Beaufort’s work will bear 
comparison with even the best of the travellers who have preceded her 
over the same ground, whilst over the greater number of them she 
has attained a decided superiority. 

With so large and full a book of travel all that we can do is to 
select a few of the more salient points of interest in the narrative. 
The arrangements which the Misses Beaufort made for their Nile 
Voyage were evidently of the most comfortable order : 

A beautiful boat our déhdbich was ; from first to last we thought her the best 
and most comfortable boat on the Nile, and only two were larger. She had six 
cabins: first, a saloon, fifteen {feet by twelve with two divans, fitted with 








presses underneath them along each side, two bookcases, and a large table; 
four sleeping cabins, large enough to contain comfortable washing apparatus ; 
and a good-sized back-cabin, which we used as a store-room, and a 
sitting-room for our maid. We had nine windows at each side of the 
dabdbieh, with glass, green wooden shutters, aud curtains; and plenty of 
shelves, cupboards, and drawers enough to house everything. We saw other 
déhdabiehs, the interior of which were prettier and more tastefully fitted up than 
ours, but none more comfortable, bright, and airy. In front of our saloon, on 
the lower deck, were two seats, and the table for the servants’ dinner, and an 
enormous goolleh (a jar of porous clay used for filtering, from which the water 
was always deliciously fresh), enclosed in a lattice-work of wood prettily 
painted. On the upper deck we had a comfortable sofa on each side, and the 
raised skylight of the saloon made a table; there was, however, room for half a 
dozen tables besides. Beyond the mast, which is placed quite in the bow of 
the boat, the mysteries of cooking are conducted over a small stove, the sailors 
cooking their own food at a queer little fire made at one side of the mast, which, 
about twenty-four feet high itself, supported a lateen yard, 163 feet in length, 
slung on in a curiously clumsy manner, but which slewed about in the prettiest 
curves in a high wind. Our great sail was the largest on the river, and I never 
wearied of watching its graceful motions. There was a small sail on the little 
mast at the stern, and a platform over the stern cabin, where the sailors per- 
formed their ablutions at sunrise and sunset. The dahdbiehs on the Nile are 
all very gaily painted, and have fanciful names, which some keep from year to 
year; ours we choose to change, and, after much consideration, we had the 
words * Wandering Maiden” painted on her sides, a name, the appropriateness 
of which we found afforded much amusement among our fellow-travellers. We 
hoisted the British ensign at the stern; and a white fleur-de-lis (the symbol of 
maidenhood) on a dark blue ground, floated from the end of the long yard, 
together with a very long streamer of red and white, depending to the water, 
the best distinguishing mark at a long distance. 

Alas! for the luckless Wandering Maiden, and for the wandering 
maidens on board of her. On reaching Edfou the ladies went ashore 
to visit the celebrated ruins there, and when they returned a sorry 
sight met their view: 

We were within but a few yards of the bank, when the sailors in front made 
some loud exclamations and rushed up the steep slope—Achmet and all of us 
ran forward .. . and looked down .. . on what had been our beautiful boat 
—our little home—now a mass of flame! roaring and crackling with that terrible 
long-to-be-remembered noise; the devouring tongues of flame licking round 
the sides of the vessel—hissing in sudden quenchtngs upon the water—running 
in fine darting lines up the ropes—clinging round the masts—and, over all, the 
gay flag, and the red and white streamer flying out in the fierce draught, redder 
and prettier than ever, in a sort of demoniac dance of triumph at its own illumina- 
tion, till a higher and still higher tongue of flame leaped up and shrivelled it 
into black nothingness! It is easy to describe it even now—for I have but to 
close my eyes and the whole thing, living and horrible in its reality, comes 
only too vividly before me, burned into my memory. The dragoman of the other 
boat, the Tayr el Nil, and a few of our sailors, now that we were at hand to 
see them, were throwing up some small basinfuls of water upon the flames, 
which could be of no use at all; the others stood passively looking on, only 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Mash-allah, Mash-allah!” except ’Ali, the sailors’ cook-boy, who 
was crying bitterly. Not a single thing had been thrown out from the inside 
of the boat, except the sailors’ own bread and their bundle of clothes; nothing 
of ours had they attempted to save, but, on the contrary, had held back our 
maid by force when she tried, with the courage of an Englishwoman, to rush into 
the burning vessel and save my sister’s desk, which was in the outer cabin, con- 
taining money andsome valuables. Within a quarter of an hour after our retarn the 
masts had disappeared, and the flames sunk down with sullen satiety into the 
hull, where alone there was anything left to consume; and we steod upon the 
bank absolutely bereft of everything,—without home, food, clothes, or money, 
among a strange and savage people, three thousand miles away from home, and 
at some five hundred miles from the nearest spot where any of our wants could 
be supplied, with no means of getting there, apparently without friends or help ! 
Who could describe the forlornness of such a position, or the overwhelming 
feelings that rushed over our sinking hearts ? 

This was precisely one of those dilemmas in which, as we have before 
stated, women have a decided advantage over men. Here were these 
ladies, far from home and friends, without so much as a shilling or a 
change of linen in the world. Howell and James’s and Coutts’s bank 
were far away, and they had nothing but the mere clothes they stood 
up in. Houseless, boatless, moneyless, but, happily, not friendless, 
help, and of the most eflicient kind, was at hand. ‘Two gentlemen 
named Jackson (it is right that the names of these good Samaritans 
should be honourably mentioned) arrived shortly afterwards in their 
comfortable ddhdbieh, and “immediately, with the most generous 
kindness, devoted the whole of the inner cabins to ihe use of ourselves 
and our maid, and placed their stock of clothes, linen, stores, and all 
other necessaries at our disposal.” What kind of use the Misses 
Beaufort were able to make of the clothes of their generous enter- 
tainers is not recorded; but, as Miss Emily states, that she continued 
to wear for seven weeks the linen slippers in which she had walked 
to Edfou before the fire, we may safely conclude that, whether they 
put on the breeches or not, they made no material use of the Wel- 
lingtons. Apparently, it was from the gentlemen that these hapless 
maidens experienced the most material aid: 

One young lady, Miss Musters, leat us all she could spare of the clothes we 
so much needed; and Mrs. Hood, who was still at Thebes, shared with us 
everything she possessed with the most unselfish kindness; but from the boats 
then at Luxsor no other lady broke through the formalities of lacking an “ in- 

roduction” to Englishwomen in distress; and we found our countrymen far 
more generous and thoughtful than our countrywomen ; all their little stores of 
handkerchiefs, brushes and combs, needles and threads, &c. &c., were brought 
out and pressed upon us, and one gentleman even sent us sawls and green 
veils! ‘ 

There was one very large ddhdbieh with a small party on board, whieh came 
down the river to Luxsor while we were there; they offered nothing of their 
own accord, but in our utter distress for some of the common necessaries that 
gentlemen could not supply, we ventured to send our maid on board to ask for 
some common materials requisite for making up the clothes we had contrived 
out of Arab cotton; the reply to this our first essay in the art of begging was 
—the gift of one hook and eye! We sought for nothing more from that boat. 

It is curious how difficult it is, even in the solemn solitudes of 
Egypt (with proofs all around of the frivolity of human ambition and 
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the transient nature of what is apparently most durable), to satisfy the 
contemptible needs of our modern civilisation. On arriving at 
Thebes, the Misses Beaufort desired to attend Divine service ; but 
“ it required some little courage to face that congregation, even in the 
wilds of Egypt, in our destitute condition; this was, indeed, fully 
attested by our soiled dresses, half-burnt shawls, and old shooting- 
caps—a most useful contribution to our wardrobes, given to us by one 
of the gentlemen we had met, and which we had covered with muslin 
to give them a somewhat more lady-like appearance.” 

From some of the adventures which happened to these ladies, we 
are led to gather inferentially that the Misses Beaufort are young and 
good-looking, else why should the Bedouin Sheikhs wish to buy them : 

In spite of the assurance that Frank women were never thus sold, they con- 
tinued to bid for us; and after my shaking my head at some of their offers, one 
man enthusiastically rose to the sum of 10,000 piasters; but, like the fox in 
the fable, when told decidedly that he could not have me at any price, he 
turned away and said,‘ 1 would have offered another thousand if her eyes had 
been black !” 

The Sheikh of Tadmor himself held out tempting promises. He had already 
four wives, who occupied, he explained, one large room in his house, each one 
with her family inhabiting a corner : but he was tired of one of them, and would 
willingly get rid of her; and he impressed upon us, with a bewitching air on 
his coarse, ill-favoured countenance, that he did so much wish for an Ingleez 
wife! he rose to the astonishing price of nine camels, and added a tenth when 
he heard I was a good rifle shot! 

That, in case of need, Miss Emily could use her fire-arms, will be 
gathered from the following little anecdote of what happened to her 
at the Cave of Adullam : 

When we had made our way back to the horses, another Bedoueen joined us, 
demanding baksheesh as well as those who had helped in getting us to the cave 
and had held the horses, &c.; this we refused, and rode otf a few paces, when 
the disappointed Arab wrenched a bag from off our maid’s saddle, and ran down 
the ravine with it. The other Bedoueens pursued him, the dragoman succeeded 
in knocking him down, and the others gave him a drubbing; while to impress 
them with a sense of our power, | fired three shots over their heads, and told 
Sheepskin when he came back that I could fire six shots all at onceat bad men: 
he looked grave and astounded—as well he might, for I soon remembered I had 
told him sixty instead of six in my bad Arabic, and doubtless he thought my 
little revolver a gift from Sheitan himself. 

Perhaps it may be objected to some parts of Miss Beaufort’s work, 
that she introduces quotations from learned authors and Scriptural 
references rather too profusely. As this follows hard upon a preface 
which rather ostentatiously promises abstinence in this respect, it is 
the less excusable. The Holy Places have been so often “done” in this 
manner that we could well have wished that Miss Beaufort, without 

uite descending to the comic level of Edthen, had treated them more 

amiliarly. The second volume is, perhaps, not quite so unobjection- 
able as the first, and for her description of Turkey and Turkish man- 
ners we have a positive quarrel with Miss Beaufort; who, having 
evidently but slender opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
these subjects, has contented herself with repeating the old prejudices 
and misrepresentations. It may be—indeed we think it far too pro- 
bable—that the Turkish manners are degenerating from contact with 
Western civilisation ; but it is hardly for the daughter of that civilisa- 
tion to charge the Turkish ladies with savagery and ignorance on that 
account. Lady Montagu (to whose opinion she more than once 
refers) would have taught her a different lesson. ‘‘ How much 
scandalised,” she writes (referring to Lady Mary), “ she would 
be at the elaborate, gaudy getting up (toilette is too nice a 
word to uve) of the ladies that parade the quays and prome- 
nades of these Levantine towns ! how much horrified at the modern 
disgracieuse parody on the stately swimming hoops and delicate 
chapeaux of her day, in the ‘crenoline’ (sic), which now jerks along 
by daylight below the décolleté shoulders and round boys’ hats of the 
Buyikderé ladies, beside which even the Turkish robe and coquettish 
yashmak is both graceful and modest.” Even the Turkish robe! Why, 
to whom do the “crenoline,” the décolleté shoulders, and the round hats 
belong, but to the civilised people which has neither a costume of its 
own, nor a pure language to express itself in? Yet, with singular 
inconsistency, a few pages later, we find the supposed demoralisation 
of the Turkish ladies accounted for by their growing disposition to 
learn the “‘ accomplishments” of Western Europe. It is the old story 
of ignorance begetting injustice. Miss Beaufort never passed the 
threshold of a Turkish lady’s home. She prefaces her condemnation 
of the morals of the hareem with a ‘‘ we were assured on the best 
authority.” What is the best authority? Evidently the fact itself. 
Miss Beaufort never pretends that she had any knowledge of that ; 
but Lady Mary had, and how different was her testimony ! 

For the manner in which the book is brought out, and especially 
for the beautiful chromolithographic illustrations, from sketches by 
the author, the publishers deserve great credit. The first volume is 
furnished with a map of the route, which conveniently fits into a 
pocket in the cover. . 

The little volume on “ Social Life and Manners in Australia” is 
also by a lady, one, too, who, having evidently been accustomed to the 
refinements and luxuries of life, has had the good fortune to marry an 
energetic man in her own rank, who has taken her out of the auto- 
matic routine of English life into the fresh, invigorating breezes of 
colonisation—one of those phenixes among husbands, an enterprising 
gentleman with the world before him, some means to work with, and 
a determination to carve out his way to competence, if not to fortune. 
This Jady’s note-book of Australian experience is full of interest. 
Judging by the following description, life in ‘the bush” cannot be 
such a very dull business afterall. Having lost their way in the forest, 








they come upon a comfortable dwelling, which turns out, upon inquiry, 
to be the residence of some old acquaintances : 


After a thousand questions had been asked and answered, I gladly accompanied 
Mrs, —— to a bedroom, off which was a bathroom, so that in a short time | 
was most comfortably prepared to partake of the delicious breakfast which was 
set before us—omelettes, potted meats, and mutton chops constituting a most 
substantial meal for us starved mortais. The house, or rather cottage ornée, by 
which name it would have been called in England, was a wooden one, with a 
very wide verandah surrounding it, on which were trained luxuriant roses and 
the passion flower, then in full fruit, its golden balls mixing in singular har- 
mony with the blossoms of some native creepers, among which the beautiful 
Moreton Bay bignonia especially claimed our attention. The dining and 
drawing-rooms were large, and occupied the centre of the house; the bedrooms, 
five or six in number, were on either side, and the store-room at the back. The 
kitchen was detached, as well as the dairy, which was in a large hut with two 
shelving roofs and projecting eaves, one a foot above the other, allowing a 
current of air to pass freely between them, by which means the large room was 
kept perfectly cool. The shelves round the apartment held nearly a hundred 
cheeses, and the milk pans were as dainty as in the best English dairy. The 
greatest trouble seems to be in milking, for many of the cows are so wild andw 
wicked, that it is most difficult to manage them; and we saw in the milking- 
yard various means resorted to in order that they might be induced to give 
their milk quietly—a kind of pillory for the very restive ones, and lumps of 
rock salt for the more gentle. Even under the most favourable circumstances, 
the same number of cows will take four times longer to milk here than they 
would at home. Pigs and quantities of beautiful fowls were in the yard, fatten- 
ing, without trouble, on the skim-milk and whey. The garden was the next 
place we visited; it called forth expressions of astonishment and pleasure, for 
almost every vegetable and fruit grown in England was flourishing here most 
luxuriantly. We were told that no indigenous fruits of any value had been 
found either in the forests or plains of this most peculiar country. The land 
had avery park-like appearance; the gum trees, taking the different forms of 
the English oak and elm, grew in natura! clumps; the golden wattels were in full 
bloom, and groups of trees were dotted about as picturesquely asif planted by the 
hand of a skilful gardener. The light-wood tree, resembling the evergreen oak, 
was pointed out tous, It is said that where this tree flourishes the soil must be 
good. The paddock was kept exclusively for the horses; we saw some beautiful 
Arabs, almost in their wild state. Inferior horses are not bred here. Some very 
fine cattle were waiting to be driven down to Melbourne for sale, and the drays 
which accompanied them would return with the stock of groceries and whatever 
else might be wanted for the half year’s consumption. We quite rejoiced at the 
thriving prosperity of our friends. 

It is not unnatural to find that a fine lady going into “the bush” 
mistakes many old vulgar customs for new ones. For instance, she 
need hardly have gone to Australia to learn the component parts of 
shandy-gaff. Having tasted it for the first time, she gravely records 
that ‘this curious beverage is made of pale ale and ginger-beer.” 
Somehow, we seem to have heard before that this is the case. A 
lady should be prepared for all emergencies, and when the authoress 
of this pleasant note-book takes a ride into the bush, we are not sur- 
prised to find that she puts ‘ two tiny pistols” into her pocket. We 
are happy, however, to perceive that she was not called upon to use 
them. On one occasion she fell into a river, and was preserved even 
from a serious wetting by her crinoline, whereupon she enters into a 
serious defence of that much-abused article of apparel : 

I had but to walk across a fallen trunk which projected over the bank, to get 
into the boat, when, depending for support too much on a branch overhead, it 
gave way, and in an instant I was floating in deep water down the stream, my 
crinoline acting as a life-preserver ; for up it went with my dress, like a balloon, 
presenting, I have no doubt, a most ludicrous appearance. My friend imme- 
diately pushed off to my assistance, caught my arms, and told me to jump into 
the boat, which I easily accomplished, my petticoat aiding me in the most 
extraordinary manner. Although | had been up to my waist in water and my 
under-garments were saturated, my dress was scarcely wet, owing, I suppose, to 
the same friendly but much-abused crinoline! 

It is satisfactory to know that something may be said even in favour 
of crinoline ; but we are afraid that if the element to be contended 
with had been fire and not water, this lady’s enthusiasm in its favour 
would have been more limited. The following description of a 
“‘ fashionable” digger and his wife is humorous: 

The man was dressed in the rude costume of a digger, making the contrast 
glaring between himself and his wife, who was leaning on his arm; her rich 
ruby-coloured velvet robe, fashionably made and profusely trimmed, swept the 
ground, although supported by a laughable breadth of crinoline—a white gauze 
shawl fastened by a large nugget brooch—a pink crepe bonnet with green 
leayes—white satin shoes with large pink bows, and a blue parasol, completed 
the most absurd caricature of a digger’s wife that could have been got up; and 
yet it was no false character—they were truly what they seemed to be, and, 
rejoicing in their wealth, took their station at one of the stalls, and amazed the 
quiet little lady who was presiding there, with the magnificent way in which 
they lavished their money, selecting, in many instances, things with whose use 
they were totally unacquainted. 

The purse-pride of the lucky diggers did not always display itself 
in an equally inoffensive manner : 

One day, on our ride back from the lovely spot, a sad spectacle met our eyes: 
Lying on the roadside was a person dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
bending over her was a man, apparently in great distress of mind, piteously 
entreating her to answer him, but she was quite motionless. We stopped, and 
my husband, dismounting, endeavoured to aid the man in raising the prostrate 
woman, who we soon discovered to be hopelessly drunk. It was only the old 
story over again: he was a lucky digger, who in the flush of his good fortune 
had proposed to the first handsome woman he met ; brought her down to Mel- 
bourne; given her everything she could desire; taken her to every place of 
amusement, and allowed her to drink as much champagne as she pleased. The 
weather was sultry, the wine nice and sweet; hence the consequences we 
witnessed. They had spent ninety pounds in three days! 

To the friends of poor Catherine Hayes, who are even now grieving 
over her loss, a trace of her progress, even though a slight one, 
cannot be without interest. The authoress of this little volume went 
to an amateur performance at Melbourne, and she writes in her 
journal ; “* Catherine Hayes was there, cheering on by her plaudits 
the novices of her art.” A simple touch ; but highly illustrative. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Law of Nations Considered as Independent Political Communities. 

By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. London: Longmans. pp. 388. 

OR THE FACTS THEY CONTAIN, rather than for the 
theories they propound, are books like the present interesting. 
Nations, like individuals, have a strong tendency to consultnolawexcept 
their own convenience. It has often been said, of late years, that public 
opinion is a tribunal which no man, no nation dares to defy—the 
sublime, incorruptible, infallible, invincible Areopagus of the world, 
But this is ascribing to public opinion a grandeur, a valour, a veracity 
which it does not possess, while it is confounding things by no means 
identical ; for publicity is not public opinion, and public opinion is 
not what used, in England, to be called public spirit, and public spirit 
is not public morality, and public morality cannot form the eternal 
code of ethics for mankind. How vast the chasm, then, between this 
eternal code and the publicity whose highest and most recent triumph 
is the abolition of the duty on paper. We do not say that Grotius 
and others have laboured in vain, or that the conventional arrange- 
ments constituting international law are wholly disregarded. But 
international law rather helps to render nations more humane and 
reasonable than to render them more righteous—the truly important 
affair. The reasonable and the humane are apt in these days 
to be overvalued—the righteous undervalued. Fraud is allowed 
with impunity to do more than force, and Louis Napoleon is hailed 
by the Stock Exchange as the saviour of Society ; his predecessor in 
that line of trade having been the beloved and benevolent Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Dr. Twiss, in the preface to this able and learned volume— 
which treats of the rights and duties of nations in time of peace, to 
be followed by a second volume embracing the rights and duties of 
nations in time of war—points to the ruins of Sebastopol as bearing 
convincing testimony that international law is not a fiction of jurists, 
but a stern reality. But how unwillingly was England both dragged 
into and out of the Russian War! How little were any of the Allies 
influenced either by the reverence for law, or by the love of justice! 
There was alarm, there was calculation, there was vanity, there was 
ambition, and when the blood grew hot there was the fury of the con- 
test. But why, if nobler motives reigned, was it agreed at the com- 
mencement of hostilities that there were to be no territorial changes ? 
What did this mean except that to please the hucksters of the Stock 
Exchange, to please the trembling dynasties, Russia was to be 
leniently dealt with, and that Finland and Poland were not to be torn 
from her burglarious hands? 

_In a heroic age right and might will be nearly iden- 
tical; but, in a Utilitarian age like our own, the boldest 
and most unscrupulous cannot fail to be the most powerful, as 
is shown by the supremacy of France. There is in the human 
heart, along with the instinct of justice, the ideal of right. 
But the instinct is enfeebled, the ideal is dimmed, and at 
last dies, unless the will is disciplined to the contempt of 
danger. If, through civilisation, morality marched at the same 
pace as enlightenment, there would seldom be, seldom need to be, 
any appeal trom the decisions of international law. But, unfortu- 
nately, morality for the most part decays in the same degree that 
enlightenment augments ; to material luxury is added an intellectual 
luxury which is much more corrupting and debilitating. Hence the 
folly of those who expect the regeneration of the earth from universal 
illuminism, from a deluge of farthing tracts and halfpenny newspapers. 
Theories of international law, however philosophical, however elo- 
quently stated, do not even mitigate the horrors of war. When had 
war been so insatiate and so ferocious as for a hundred years after the 
a of the great work of Grotius in 1625? Was the Thirty 
‘ears War what the Romans called a pure and pious duel? And 
did Louis XIV. and his’ generals display much tenderness to 
domestic and foreign foes? Law is valuable only in so far 
as it consecrates and adapts itself’ to a more strenuous and 
exalted virtue; and where this consecration and this adaptation 
are not found, clemency is either a caprice or a weakness, and is liable 
at any moment to pass into the most atrocious cruelty. Montesquieu 
has somewhere spoken of the necessity of being able to see, along 
with the correction of abuses, the abuses of the correction. There is 
too much of French epigrammatic point in this saying: it has its force 
and truth notwithstanding. To international law is it not signally 
applicable? The preachers of international law have either pro- 
mulgated the most degrading utilitarianism, or lost themselves in the 
vaguest abstractions, merely that they might shield us from barbarism 
with its wild and wholesome severities and sincerities. 

There is a gross fallacy in connecting the laws of nature and 
the laws of nations. ‘There are no laws of nature unless we 
choose, by a misuse of words, to call the inviolate order of the 
universe a law of nature. The Stoics have been accused of 
materialism, or of something worse, for maintaining that natural 
law or right is the instinct common to man and the lower ani- 
mals. But the Stoics were materialists neither in their meta- 
physical nor in their moral doctrines, though they have often been 
accused of materialism. The loftiest morality which has ever been 


* taught, could not surely rest on a material basis—spring from a 


material root. What the Stoics meant is, that everything, man in- 
cluded, should retain the lineaments, should develope the faculties 
which it has received from Nature. When man enters civil society, 








he does not surrender this right, if so we must term it, though we 
should like a better word: he enters civil society that he may the 
better assert his right. The right, the power, the individuality, 
whatever we choose to call it, he cannot surrender, though despotism 
or slavery may attempt to tear it from him. Grotius assumes a social 
contract; he admits the sovereignty of the people; he admits the 
natural freedom of man as a rational and social being: yet, according 
to him, the contract may be broken ; the sovereignty may be alienated; 
the freedom may be destroyed ; and still no harm be done to natural 
right! If natural right can be so easily lost or overthrown, must 
it not fare worse with artificial, with conventional right? It has 
been said that the work of Grotius was the first serious and satis- 
factory endeavour to set forth the laws of nations as based on a higher 
law. This is about as true as the common assertion of the French, 
that Descartes was the father of modern philosophy. Grotius and 
Descartes were both rationalists. From the mere centre of 
their brain they strove to construct, with immense _ inge- 
nuity, the one a juridical, the other a philosophical system. 
Four things only they forgot: Man as he was constituted ; 
the Community as it existed; History; Religion. If the ancients 
had no system of international law, they had something better— 
diviner. ‘They had religious sanctions ; they had the idea of inevi- 
table destiny—the idea of remorseless retribution. Why reproach 
Plato, Aristotle, and other philosophers, with pre-occupying them- 
selves only with the grandeur and the prosperity of the State, and pass- 
ing the individual man by? Why give prominence to the individual 
man, seeing that he had his best ennoblement in the holy splendour 
and strength of the State? Religion environed and leavened the 
State and the individual man alike; and when either was guilty, how 
terrible were the chastisements which Fate and the Furies brought. 
So filled was the mind of the ancients with the thought of duty, and 
with the dread of the penalties which the violation of duty entailed, 
that the sublimest poetry of the Greeks is little more than a record 
of sin and sin’s sorrows. What else is the Iliad? What else are the 
productions of the great dramatists? The ancients had no didactic, 
no reflective poetry ; but they made the imagination the mighty and 
awful servant of the avenging gods. ‘The tale of Troy, the numerous 
legends, such as those relating to (Edipus and to Orestes, the 
solemnities and the mysteries of worship, the voice of oracles, 
all tended to render duty more impressive and _ inexorable 
than it has ever been among modern nations. If duty had less of 
poetic majesty among the Romans than among the Greeks, it had a 
countenance as stern and commanding. And if not much was 
said about rights, all the more unbending was right as a prin- 
ciple. The Romans had likewise at an early period a law of 
nations, though the words might not convey the meaning they now 
have. 

Through Christianity a new element rose toempire. For duty, 
or law, or right, love was substituted; and during the period of 
enthusiasm love was sufficient. But at last it was powerless, and then 
gradually grew up, along with the infallibility of the Pope, canonical 
law. For this, and for the infallibility of the Pope, Protestantism 
offered to its disciples the Bible. But we all know in what various 
fashions the Bible can be interpreted; and to get rid of the 
difficulty and the confusion, Grotius wrote his book. It did not, 
however, put an end to the confusion and the difficulty; it 
simply introduced infinite and inextricable casuistry, and we are 
not acquainted with a single point on which the successors of Grotius 
are agreed. In effect rationalism must retire from the field altogether ; 
it is utterly incompetent for the task undertaken. The best rules are 
worthless without a religious and a moral sanction. Now this can 
be obtained no otherwise than by ceasing the babblement about 
rights and laws altogether. As individuals, as nations, we have 
godlike achievements set before us by love, by duty, by reve- 
lations from the Invisible. If we pester our brain with 
thinking what our neighbour owes us, or what he should do, we tor- 
ment ourselves and him fruitlessly, International law is a lazy routine, 
and it should be sent the way of other lazy routines. It is a routine, 
too, clothed in the most odious hypocrisy. All governments at present 
are really so immoral that they are glad to proclaim that they have 
read the Evangel of Puffendorf or of Vattel. Whenever Lord John 
Russell used to quote Vattel, we quickly saw that some enormous 
folly or flagrant iniquity was to be committed. If neither followed, 
then, at all events, international law, like the British constitution, was 
a fine thing to talk about. International law is part of that Whig 
cant which in every porrenny refers us to a precedent. There is to be 
no fresh or original life for nations or for men. Sut a brave nation, 
like a brave man, should give examples, and not slayishly seek them. If 
it acts up to its highest ideal of right— if it has aready ear and a ready 
hand for the mandates of eternal justice—if it has a spontaneous, opu- 
lent, godlike vitality—why should it be in bondage to the dogmas of 
pedants or schoolmen? Turgot declared that the first step 1s 
to find a system, the second to get disgusted with it. This is 
a process which each of us hgs gone through. It is natural 
for us to gather our scattered experiences and ideas into an organic 
whole ; then, when we perceive that the system is a chain and a clog, 
we throw it angrily away, resolved to trust alone to the inspirations 
of God within. Does thus the whole of our own past, the whole of 
the world’s past, cease to be a teacher to us? Assuredly not. The 
more we have sight and foresight for the future, the more we have 
insight for the past. But we are prone to confound a servile obedience 
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to the prescriptive with a creative conservatism. It is this servile 
adherence to the letter which in everything sterilises, paralyses, our 
modern existence. Only two things refuse allegiance to the beggarly 
letter—czarism and democracy. Mallet du Pan asserted that it is in 
the very essence of democracy to march on to touch the pole as long as 
no obstacle arrests it. The same thing may be said of ezarism. The 
absolute goes to the extremity of the absolute only when you make 
the relative impossible. Bunsen was always contending for what he 
ealled, and for what the Germans call, the Free Word. What, 
however, is the free word without vital inspiration? A more 
genuine German than Bunsen—Arndt—who at the age of ninety 
was as devoted to the Fatherland as in his youth, saw, in 
politics at least, the necessity of vital inspiration as the precursor of 
the word free, full, and fervent. It is men like Arndt who, as 
patriots, as publicists, as politicians, are most needed in these 
days; men whose character, and speech, and productions, are 
marked by the same simplicity—for the author and the individual 
ought never to be different; and we cannot agree with Buffon, 
who said that those who write as they speak write badly. We 
suggest to the attention of our readers the career and the utterances 
of Arndt, for there is no Englishman who in the slightest degree 
resembles him. An Arndt in our political domain would be much; 
an Arndt in our religious domain would be infinitely more; for the 
former cannot be renewed without the previous renewal of the latter. 
Of law, and of laws, of the history of law, of the philosophy of 
law, let it not be supposed for a moment that we have wished to 
speak with contempt. Almost every famous thinker, from Plato 
down to Hegel, has found in law a subject for subtlest, wisest idea, 
and for richest illustration. Even such writers as Michelet and Jacob 
Grimm, who have sought in law only the living pictures and poetry 
of the past, have not sought in vain. And the comparative physio- 
logy of law is a profoundly interesting study. We simply object to 
the law, and especially the international law, which is half a popery 
and half a pedantry, and which brings barrenness and stagnation. 
With this, however, Dr. Twiss has nothing to do; for it he is not 
responsible. Though he has to deal with a pedantic science, he is not 
himself a pedant. Moderation and breadth distinguish him no less 
than acuteness and erudition. Though intended mainly for a special 
class, this book is not without its attractions for readers in general. 
There are many who would gladly peruse the “Celebrated Causes in 
the Law of Nations,” by Martens, who would shun his ‘‘ Diplomatic 
Guide” and his ‘* Collection of Treaties.” And thus Dr. Twiss’s 
treatise has furnished us with with pleasure and profit through the 
Curiosities of International Law, and not through the International 
Law itself. Articus. 


Handbook of Roman Numismatics. By F. W. Mappey. London: 

J. R. Smith. 1861. 8vo. 

HE STUDY OF NUMISMATICS, which has been often 
deemed so dry and uninteresting by those who have not paid 
much attention to it, is likely to be much promoted, and to become, 
indeed, even a popular one, if we can but persuade those who have 
fathomed its depths or unlocked its secrets to do as the writer of this 
volume has done, compose a readable yet condensed work upon 
one branch of this extensive subject, and produce a book which 
shall, indeed, be sufficiently full to serve as a manual to those who 
care to make a real study of this subject, yet at the same time free 
from the cumbrous though valuable learning which was of old con- 
sidered the pride and privilege of numismatic writers. 

The time is past for those ponderous folios wherein our forefathers 
rejoiced so much. We cannot, if we would, bring them back; though 
we are far from being of the opinion that the gain has been so great as 
some might possibly be inclined to suppose. Though locked up, as 
was the learning of former days, in weighty over-large volumes, much 
that these volumes did contain was learning; if it were tedious to 
peruse, yet there was good stuff to repay the labour and trouble 
employed. Let us be quite sure that the lighter volumes of the pre- 
sent day, so pleasing to the reader in his easy-chair, and calling for 
scarcely more fatigue of mind than of body, do really afford the 
information to be dug out of the compilations of such scholars as 
Gronovius, Vaillant, or Spanheim. 

It is some satisfaction to feel that Mr. Madden’s little volume has 
not for its aim such a digest as would have proceeded naturally from 
any one of the scholars mentioned above, and that what he has done 
can be somewhat more easily comprehended, examined, and criticised. 
His work is, indeed, nothing more than a carefully-executed intro- 
duction to the study of Roman coins, with all that is requisite for the 
collector or virtuoso—a volume, indeed, so short and so cheap, that it 
can be readily procured by any one who has, or proposes to have, a 
cabinet of Roman coins, yet, at the same time, containing all necessary 
information on the branch of numismatics he has selected for illus- 
tration. If, as we believe, he has performed the work he has had to 
do with care and accuracy, he deserves as much praise as if he had 
swelled his volume with a series of those ponderous essays which so 
delight the hearts of our Teutonic friends. : 

Mr. Madden’s work may be divided into three principal branches. 
1. A succinct history of Roman coinage. 2. An account of the offices, 
titles, &c., which are mentioned on Roman coins. 3. Full lists of all 
the Consular and Imperial names which occur in the Roman series, 
down to the time of Theodosius. In the first, he notices the periods at 
which the copper, silver, and gold coin successively came into use, and 
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describes the various types, portraits, and surnames, on the Consular 
and Imperial denarii. Many of these have much interest as serving 
to verify, or to recall, well-known events in history ; such, for instance, 
as the denarius of the /milian family, on which M. Lepidus is repre- 
sented placing a diadem on the head of Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), with 
the circumscribed legend, Turor. Rea(is); or a second, with an 
allusion to the famous Sublician Bridge, which was built (tradi- 
tionally) by Ancus Martius, and subsequently named the Aimilian, 

In the second, we find a very clear account of the principal great 
offices of the Roman State—their various ranks, and their exact posi- 
tion at different periods of Roman history, being accurately laid down. 
The young scholar will meet here with an ample solution of many of 
the minor difficulties that arrest his earlier progress, and will learn 
that the Consul Suffectus and the Consul Designatus, are not, as was 
of old constantly stated, different titles for one and the same office, 
but offices in themselves perfectly distinct. More than this, should 
he have a taste for pictorial history, he may refer to the coins of the 
Junia family, on which he will discern a lively representation of Brutus 
marching between two lictors, each of whom carries the fasces and 
axe. He may learn, further, that Imperator in the time of the Republic, 
was something very different from what it was in the time of the 
Emperors, having been used after the name of the person to whom it 
was given, up to the period when it was usurped by Julius Cesar, as 
a prenomen. In the third division, very ample lists are given of all 
the families and emperors, to Theodosius, with a specification of all 
the coins known to belong to them, and the present value of each 
specimen. ‘These lists exhibit great care and judgment; and, though 
simple enough when drawn out, could not have been compiled without 
considerable labour. Though, of course, much that Mr. Madden has 
here put together may be found, more or less fully, in other and elder 
volumes, we are not aware that so complete and satisfactory a collec- 
tion of names has ever yet been compiled. Certain it is, at all events, 
that they nowhere exist in a form so accessible. 

Mr. Madden’s work is rendered more complete and valuable by the 
addition of six well-executed plates of the rarest or most remarkable 
specimens of which he has treated. He has furnished a separate 
description of each of the coins engraved. In conclusion, we have 
great pleasure in stating that a minute examination of this little book 
enables us to state that it has been very carefully put together, and 
that it is fully adequate to the purposes for which it is intended. We 
believe that all numismatists will eclio our wish and hope that this 
may not be the last ‘*‘ Handbook” Mr. Madden will publish. He has 
shown taste and skill in the accomplishment of this his first public 
task; and ample fields lie open before him, courting (if we may say 
so) further illustration. 


Observations on the Origin of the Division of Man's Life into Stages. 
By Joun Winter Jones, Esq., Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books in the British Museum. (F.S. Ellis. 1861. pp. 23.)—This little 
tractate—only one hundred and fifty copies of which, we learn, have 
been printed—owes its origin to the discovery of a curious wood- 
engraving, descriptive of the seven ages of man, which was not long ago 
found pasted inside the covers of an old manuscript of the “Moralia Super 
Bibliam ” of Nicholas de Lyra, and which Mr. Panizzi purchased for the 
British Museum for the sake of the said covers. Mr. Jones considers the 
date of the engraving to be about the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
therefore anterior to that wonderfully graphic picture which all readers 
of Shakespeare are familiar with. The letter-press of this little work is 
chiefly devoted to the inquiry by whom and when the ages of man were 
first discussed. The earliest instance that the author can find of the 
division of human life into stages, is in some Greek verses attributed to 
Solon, and quoted by Philo Judeus in his “Liber de Mundi Opificio.” 
The division in these verses is into ten ages of seven years each; and the 
writer, whether he were Solon or not-for the point has been disputed— 
holds with our English poet that— 

That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But, being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 
Mr. Jones remarks, ‘ Had Solon lived at the present time he would most 
probably have allowed man a longer period for the full use of his faculties 
than the age of sixty-three; nor would he have condemned him to death 
at threescore years and ten. But there were no temperance societies in 
the days of Solon.” This is one of the oddest compliments to the merits of 
teetotalism we have often seen. However, Aristophanes tells us that 
Pramnian wine shrivelled the features and obstructed the digestive 
organs, which, perhaps, is not to be wondered at; as we know that Greek 
wine-bibers diluted their cups with rosin and pitch, as well as water fresh 
and salt. We know, too, that pictorial representation of the ages of man was 
common enough as early as the twelfth century, and Mr. Jones gives a 
graphic description of one from the Arundel MSS., No. 83, executed in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. The subject is an interesting 
one; and Mr. Jones’s researches teach us that if Shakespeare borrowed the 
idea, he made it thoroughly his own by the inimitable power of his genius. 

We have also received: a pamphlet entitled The Country v. The Com- 
pany; or, Why British North America may be Peopled, and How it may be 
Done. By Capt. M. H. Synge. (E. Stanford.) 











THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


HE “ NORTH BRITISH REVIEW” for the present quarter is not 
wanting in variety; although some readers, enervated by the heat of 

the dog-days, may possibly feel inclined to complain that the subjects 
which it discusses are for the most part of the gravest. The opening 
paper on “ The British Universities and Academical Polity” is fair aud 
moderate in tone, but the writer attaches far more importance to the system 
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of middle-class examinations, as a means of extending University 
influence, than we can do. He does not appear to know that the numbers 
of pupils thus examined have been diminishing of late even under the 
Oxford régime, which confers the degree or title of Associate of Arts. 
Cambridge, of course, which offers no such bribe as the sister university, 
is quite thrown into the shade. The writer says: ‘“ It cannot be denied 
that the best friends of Oxford have reason to complain of an expenditure 
of resources far greater than those possessed by any academical institu- 
tion in the world, with comparatively scanty results, at least of a purely 
intellectual kind. The endowments of the University are comparatively 
small ; but those connected with the Colleges are, probably, little short of 
half a million annually. Yet Oxford has depended on Germany for 
its scholarship, and on Germany, France, and Scotland for its 
philosophy.” To this passage we must take more than one ex- 
ception. We doubt very much whether Oxford is richer than 
Cambridge; and we are quite sure that the endowments con- 
nected with the colleges in either university do not amount to 
anything like half a million annually. That Oxford has been bene- 
fitted by German scholarship it is impossible to deny; but of late 
years our English universities have not been behind those of Germany in 
producing standard works of theology and classical scholarship. We 
may add that we doubt whether any Scotch text-books of philosophy are 
to be found in use at Oxford in the present day ; or indeed at Cambridge 
either. The reviewer of Mr. Alexander Smith’s “Edwin of Deira” has 
undoubtedly had the advantage of perusing an early copy of that poem, 
and we must allow that he has shown his gratitude to the poet by the 
extra warmth of his very favourable criticism. Having already spoken 
of Mr. Smith’s poem in these columns, we need now only remark 
that the North British reviewer is not always quite consistent with 
himself. He tells us in one page that Mr. Smith, “in the con- 

ception and execution of his subject, shows vital force and essential 
originality,” and in the next he quotes a lengthy passage from Hume 

in order to show that the poet has strictly adhered to historical truth. 

“Freedom of Religious Opinion—its Conditions and Limits” is an able 

and honest criticism on “ Essays and Reviews,” with much of which we 

agree. We cannot, however, hold with the reviewer that the essayists— 

despite their distinct declaration to the contrary—are answerable collec- 

tively for the whole, as well as individually for their share of the volume 

in question. The number closes with a very fair and moderate review of 
Mr. Buckle’s second volume. It will be, however, we imagine, somewhat 

novel information to Englishmen to learn that “ Stair,” who lectured in 

Glasgow, was perhaps the greatest jurist this island has ever produced.” 

Other noticeable articles in the present number are “ British Columbia 

and Vancouver’s Island,” ‘“ Recent Discoveries in Scottish Geology,” and 

“ Du Chaillu’s Explorations and Adventures.” 

Both Blackwood and the Dublin Magazine for the present month—the 
latter especially—are somewhat lethargic. Blackwood has, however, one 
article thoroughly appropriate to the present time of the year, viz., one 
on mad dogs, which contains a considerable amount of carefully-digested 
information. We quote one extract which gives us a lively idea of the 
venturesomeness of a philosophic experimentalist: 

Little is known respecting the behaviour of the rabid cat. ‘ Fortunately for 
us,” says Mr. Youatt, “ the disease does not often occur; for a mad cat is a truly 
ferocious animal. I have seen two cases, one of them to my cost. We cannot, 
therefore, give the many minute indications of the disease which have been 
given of the dog. The first stage seems to be one of sullenness, and this would 
probably last till death, unless the animal were provoked. “It would not, 
except in the paroxysm of rage, attack any one; but during that paroxysm it 
knows no fear, nor has its ferocity any bounds.” When a cat is sullen and retires 
into a corner, from which it cannot be coaxed by words or food, it should be 
destroyed. Mr. Youatt once went to see a cat in this condition. ‘ It was nearly 
dark when I went. I saw the horrible glare of her eyes, but I could not see as 
much of her as I wished, and I said I would call again in the morning. I found 
the patient on the following day precisely in the same situation, and the same 
attitude, crouched up in a corner, and ready to spring. I was very much inte- 
rested in the case; and as | wanted to study the countenance of this demou— 
for she looked like one—I was foolishly and inexcusably imprudent. I went 
on my hands and knees, and brought my face nearly on a level with hers, and 
gazed on those glaring eyes, and that horrible countenance, until I seemed to 
feel the deathly influence of a spell stealing over me. I was not afraid, but 
every mental and bodily power was in a manner suspended. My countenance, 
perhaps, alarmed her, for she sprang on me, fastened herself on my face, and 
bit through both my lips. She then darted down stairs, and was never seen 
again. I have always nitrate of silver (caustic) in my pocket. I washed myself 
and applied the caustic with some severity to the wound. My object was 
obtained, although at somewhat too much cost, for the expression of that brute’s 
countenance will never be forgotten.” 


Dr. Joseph Wolff furnishes materials for a very readable article ; but 
undoubtedly Maga for the present month shows traces of the dull season. 

The Dublin University Magazine contains no less than thirteen different 
papers ; but the quality is by no means on a par with the quantity. A 
chapter on dogs is a rechauj/é of old anecdotes—stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able for the most part. Earl Stanhope’s Life of William Pitt is a some- 
what common-place résumé of the contents of the noble author’s excellent 
work. We have, however, on the other hand, some interesting gleanings 
from the State papers concerning the poet Spenser ; and “ The Rivals of 
Krishnapore,” though the title is not a very well-chosen one, is 
Picturesquely and graphically written, and promises well as a sketch of 
modern Indian life. 

The £clectic consists almost entirely of reviews, from which we may 
especially single out for praise “John Wesley and the Founders of 
Methodism,” and “Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Education.” The 
latter is a very practical and common-sense criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s recently published volume. 

_ The Reliquary for this quarter tends somewhat to the archeological 
in the general tenor of its topics. From the editor we have an interest- 
ing account of the late village church of St. Giles, Normanton, near 
Derby, the only remaining “ object of interest in the place ”—one never 
much known, never before described or engraved, and now destroyed. 
It was destroyed deliberately in the early days of June in this very year, 


” 


to make way for a bran-new edifice in “the early decorated style”: a 


| most barbarous proceeding. Mr, Jewitt makes the best of a bad job by 
his careful description of the sacrificed building, to which he adds an 
engraved general view, and careful engravings of the more interesting 
details. It were well if this course were more often followed in regard to 
antiquities doomed by the destructive energies of parson and architect. 
Humble the little Norman church was, and mutilated; for its original 
west tower had been lowered, its chancel been pulled down in the middle 
of the last century for the sake of the stone, and replaced by a brick one. 
But like every other ancient church it had an authentic interest and 
value—remained a surviving witness of once living art universal in the 
land. The most interesting remaining details were the Norman corbel- 
table running the entire length of the nave on each side, with its good 
grotesque heads, and the south doorway. The latter was a pointed arch 
of decorated character, with a zigzag dripstone (Norman, of course) above 
it, and a curious, much dilapidated piece of sculpture in the adjoining 
wall. “The sculptured stone” Mr. Jewitt truly enough “takes to 
have been the tympanum of the original doorway, and that at some dis- 
tant period—probably early in the fourteenth century—it was taken 
down, the present doorway inserted, the tympanum built into the wall, 
and the zig-zag moulding, which had formed the drip of the round-headed 
door, used for the same purpose in the pointed one.” Among the dis- 
placed stones of the adjoining wall recently pulled down, Mr. Jewitt has 
found fragments of the arch of the old Norman doorway, and of its zig- 
zag and other mouldings. Of the sculptured stone in question—a rude 
but most interesting attempt ata crucifixion, with kneeling figures on 
each side, a huntsman with his horn, and other details of local significance 
at the time of their execution—an engraving to large scale is given, also a 
significant anecdote in respect to it. “A celebrated architect very 
recently, on its being pointed out to him, declared it to be marked only 
with weatherings, and struck it with a hammer in more places than one 
to prove his assertion; the marks of that iconoclastic hammer are 
still visible.” It is to the tender mercies of “celebrated architects ” 
of this stamp that our precious historical and artistic monuments are one 
after another unreservedly made over. Is it any wonder that they 
are all disappearing? The stone is to be preserved in the new 
“decorated” church of Messrs. Giles and Bookhouse of Derby; but 
with what utter loss of significance! The only other portions of the 
original church to be preserved, are the truncated tower and its zew door- 
way “of poor Norman character.” The destruction of the Norman nave, 
instead of adding to it—if increased accomodation were required—by re- 
building the debased chancel, is a proceeding disgraceful to all concerned. 
Restoration—that is to say, the pulling down—of old churches often 
gives rise to the discovery of still more ancient remains embedded in the 
walls. Of this we have example in Mr. Bateman’s article (with engraved 
illustrations) on the very interesting fragments of ancient sepulchral 
crosses, which were found at Darley Dale Church in the course of its 
“restoration” in 1854. Still in the Ecclesiological vein, we have notes 
by the Rev. J. M. Gresley on recent discoveries at the Priory of St. 

George, Gresley: the result of excavations near the church, which have 
laid bare the foundations of much of the old priory, and also the stone 
coffins of many a buried monk. Mr. John Holland gossips pleasantly 
about “the spinning wheel” of our grandmothers. Mr. Briggs con- 

tinues his agreeable papers on “The Fauna of Derbyshire ;” this 








time telling us something of what he has seen and noted of 
those interesting denizens of wood and field, the squirrel, shrew- 
mouse, and water-shrew. The most interesting feature connected 
with literary antiquities of this number of the eliquary is a 
Ballad contributed by Mr. Haines, “ Little John’s End,” founded on 
a traditionary tale obtained in Derbyshire many years ago, of which we 
have no traces in the printed collections. A new ballad bearing on Robin 
Hood and his companions, is somewhat of a curiosity, a new tradition 
native to the soil still more so. The ballad in question has the true 
antique simplicity and freedom from false ornament, though something 
that is essentially modern in its pervading refinement of feeling and of 
sympathy for landscape, and in its close-woven texture. 

Of periodicals relating to ecclesiastical matters we have received three, 
the Ecclesiologist, the Britisi and Foreign Evangelical Review, and the 
Christian Examiner, an American Unitarian publication. In the £ccele- 
siologist is to be found, among other interesting matter, a moderate but 
earnest protest against the “improvement” of the Mob Quadrangle at 
Merton College, Oxford, by Mr. Butterfield. 

The most noticeable article in the Christtan Examiner is one on “ Epi- 
curus and the Epicureans.” The writer combats the vulgar error which 
paints Epicurns as an unservpulous libertine, wholly given up to elegant 
sensuality: 

Diogenes Laertius tells us more about Epicurus than anybody else does: and 
he refutes them by a quiet appeal to facts, praising emphatically his filial piety, 
his fraternal kindness, and his broad humanity. He called his slaves his 
friends; more than that, he treated them as if they were his friends, imparting 
to them the practical lessons of his mild philosophy, and putting them in pos- 
session of all the happiness they were capable of enjoying. élon quotes St. 
Gregory to the effect that ‘‘ Epicurus set an example, in his own life, of unim- 
peachable chastity and uniform temperance; confirming the sincerity of his 
precepts by the purity of his practice.” In a word, no “ Epicurean” in the 
beastly sense was this ancient Epicurus ; no bloated glutton, or lusty libertine, 
or dainty dabbler in life’s delights; no gaudy butterfly fluttering in the 
pleasure-garden of existence. Crosses, which Christian people find heavy, were 
laid on his shoulder, and he bore them well. His constitution, never robust, 
was sorely tried in his later years by disease ; he was a martyr to dyspepsia ; 
he was wrung by cramps ; he was tortured by stone. But he endured his 
anguish bravely, and was genuine philosopher enough to find escape from them 
in intellectual pursuits and the joys of friendship. Past the allotted period of 
human life he lived, gently enjoying or tranquilly submissive. And when, at 
the age of seventy-two, excessive weakness came upon him, and pain intolera- 
ble, he laid himself quietly in bis bath, called for a goblet of wine, and died 
peacefully with a smile on his face. 

We have a carefully written essay in the Evangelical Review on “ Scrip- 
ture and Geology,” the present state of the question between them and 
other noticeable papers in this periodical are “‘ The Arrow-headed In- 
scriptions;” “Church Life Historically Viewed ;” and * Aphorisms on 
the Style of Preaching adapted to the Times.” 
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] EFORMATORIES,—The annual report of Mr. Sidney Turner, 

the Government Inspector of Reformatories, has just been 
issued, and contains a valuable quantity of information as to the 
results of the reformatory movement, as well as suggestions for the 
lessening of crime in various ways. By this report it appears that, of 
the boys who have been subjected to reformatory discipline sixty 
per cent. were known to be reclaimed and doing well, while less than 
twelve per cent. have been a second time convicted of crime. In 
regard to girls, the proportion of the reformed to the relapsed is 
rather less, but still gratifyingly large. Above 1000 boys were dis- 
charged from the reformatories at the beginning of the present year. 
A very great difference is remarked in the general character and tone 
of the inmates now, as compared with those who formed the mass of 
the patients a few years ago. There is less brutishness, and the peculiar 
cunning that is so characteristic of the confirmed thief. Those that 
are most liable to return to a vicious course are they who 
return to their old homes on leaving the reformatory; but they 
who are placed in positions where they are subject to partial 
surveillance mostly do well. Mr. Turner strongly advocates the 
Irish system of making the ticket-of-leave a means of securing good 
conduct, or for the ready detection and apprehension of those who 
relapse into a criminal course. He also animadverts forcibly on the 
temptations offered to young depredators by the keepers of common 
lodging-houses and many of the dealers in marine stores, who might 
very often be more truly described as receivers of stolen goods, Mr. 
Turner draws attention to the efforts of the magistracy and police of 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester as having been most efficient by 
energetic persistence in a well-considered course. This he contrasts 
with the lamentable results of the repeated commitments to gaol of the 
youthful thieves of London, whereby dishonest propensities become 
thoroughly established in common with prison tastes and associations. 
Notwithstanding a decrease of 10 per cent. in the number of juvenile 
commitments, there is an increase in the actual number of inmates in 
the reformatories. This may be partly accounted for by the greater 
vigilance of the police and consequent diminution of the number of the 
undetected depredators, and, further, by many offenders being soon at 
large after undergoing their short terms of imprisonment under the 
Criminal Justice Act. There is also no doubt that by the dis- 
continuance of the transportation system many liberated criminals 
work most assiduously in training young children in the practice of 
thieving. The very little care, also, that is given to the children of 
out-door paupers, renders this class a prolific source of supply to the 
criminal ranks. From the street, the common resort and often home 
of these neglected children, to the gaol, the course is in very many cases 
short and direct. One of the most effectual means of preventing the 
out-door pauper children from recruiting the criminal class, would be 
to make the National and British schools more available to these 
youthful idlers, and thus render reformatories and other correctives 
needless, so far as this class is concerned. This could be done by 
carrying out the existing law, which empowers boards of guardians to 
pay the elementary school fee direct to the master or managers of a 
school; whereas, the present practice of requiring the parents to pay 
the fee, however small, operates as a continued temptation to the 
improvident and impoverished parents to save the few pence for their 
own wants and neglect the educational needs of their children alto- 
gether. When we add to this the chances of a few pence or shillings 
being earned by the children in the casual jobs of holding horses, 
fetching errands, and a host of similar trifling employments, we may 
be pretty certain that only a few of the most careful and self-denying 
parents, of which so very small a number belong to the pauper class, 
will be able to resist the temptations of adding to their scanty 
means by withholding the school pence. Private benevolence could 
seldom be more praiseworthily employed than in investigating 
such cases, and paying the small school fee where it is seen to be 
necessary. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Miitxer, 
M.A., Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford ; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the ‘Imperial Institute of France.” London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. pp. 399. 

T WAS A SOMEWHAT DARING EXPERIMENT, on the 
part of the President and Council of the Royal Institution, to 
invite Professor Max Miiller to lecture on such a comparatively dry 
topic as language, in the presence of an audience who had already 
listened in the same room to the wonders of natural history, geology, 
and chemistry as severally set forth by thoroughly competent lecturers. 

We believe, however, that the experiment in question was successful 

one, and that the Oxford lecturer addressed himself to gradually in- 

creasing numbers throughout the whole of his nine discourses. Whether 
this were so or not matters comparatively little now, since we find that 
the result of the Professor’s labours has been the volume before us— 

a volume which, from its deep research and methodical arrangement, 








must henceforth take rank as the text book for all students who desire 
to attain any real and philosophical knowledge of a subject which 
offers many marvels and no scanty rewards to the patient 
investigator. Indeed it is not too much to say that, before the 
volume appeared, the English student had no trustworthy guide 
in his own language to the science which Professor Max 
Miiller has treated so happily in these pages. Though the 
Professor is not our countryman to the manner born, he is so by 
residence among us, and, above all by complete mastery of our 
English tongue, which, from its Teutonic origin, may very naturally 
find a fitting expounder in him. 

It would, of course, be quite impossible for us to attempt to give a 
résumé, however slight, of the general contents of this volume, and we 
shall therefore necessarily only touch upon two or three of the more 
salient points. And first—although it does not meet us until just the 
close of the volume—Professor Miiller strongly objects to the 
onomatopoeia theory, whereby roots are defined to be imitations of 
natural sounds. We mention this fact especially, because a well- 
known writer, Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, has lately published the 
first volume of an English Etymological Dictionary, which is almost 
entirely based on this theory, and his work has met with considerable 
acceptance from Dean Trench and other linguistic scholars. ‘This 
theory Professor Miiller baptizes by the name of the ‘‘ bow-wow "— 
the grimness of the subject must excuse the weakness of the joke—and 
utterly rejects; allowing, however, that it is still held by many distin- 
guished philosophers and scholars; and that it was most ably defended 
by Herder, who, however, towards the latter end of his life renounced 
this doctrine, and despairingly sided with those who insisted that 
languages were miraculously revealed. The Professor argues at 
some length, and with considerable force, that words formed by 
onomatopoeia are necessarily sterile as having no root. They 
can only express the one object which they imitate. He then examines 
at some length several words which have been urged in support of the 
theory of onomatopoeia, and shows how easily persons who set out 
with a belief in it may deceive themselves. Thus the word ‘“ thunder,” 
however much fanciful etymologists have discovered this principle in 
it, and likened it to ‘the rolling and rumbling noise which the old 
Germans ascribed to their God Thor playing at nine pins,” has for its 
root tan, to stretch—a root visible in the Greek raves, our ‘‘ tone,” 
and which actually yields derivates which are the very reverse of 
rough or noisy ; suchas the English “tender,” the French “ tendre,” 
and the Latin ‘‘ tener,” which latter meant originally what was spread 
over a larger surface; then thin, and then delicate. Several other 
words are similarly sifted; and it is readily found by a competent 
examiner that the real onomatopoeias dwindle down to a very small 
number ; and that, * though a language might have been made out of 
the roaring, fizzing, hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, banging, 
slamming, and rattling sounds of nature, the tongues with which we are 
acquainted point to a different origin.” The Professor thus sums up 
the theory in question : 

There is a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that every- 
thing which is struck rings. Each substance has its peculiar ring. We can 
tell the more or less perfect structure of metals by their vibrations, by the 
answer which they give. Gold rings differently from tin, wood rings differently 
from stone; and different sounds are produced according to the nature of each 
percussion. It was the same with man, the most highly organised of Nature’s 
works. Man, in his primitive and perfect state, was endowed not only, like the 
brute, with the power of expressing his sensations by interjections, and his 
percepticns by onomatopoeia. He possessed likewise the faculty of giving 
more articulate expression to the rational conceptions of his mind. That 
faculty was not of his own making. It was an instinct, an instinct of the 
mind as irresistible as any other instinct. So far as language is the production 
of that instinct, it belongs to the realm of nature. Man loses his instincts as 
he ceases to want them. His senses become fainter when, as in the case of 
scent, they become useless. Thus the creative faculty which gave to each con- 
ception, as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, a phonetic expression, 
became extinct when its object was fulfilled. The number of these phonetic 
types must have been almost infinite in the beginning, and it was only through 
the same process of natural elimination which we observed in the early history 
of words, that clusters of roots, more or less synonymous, were gradually re- 
duced to one definite type. 

Many of the latest writers on philology appear to entertain erro- 
neous notions as to the extent to which the Saxon element prevails 
in the English language. Hickes held that nine-tenths of the words 
in the dictionary were Saxon. Sharon Turner thought that the propor- 
tion of the Saxon to the Norman was as six to four; and Dean Trench 
in his ‘* Study of English” makes the proportion still larger. We 
learn, however, from Professor Miiller that M. Thommerel, by count- 
ing every word in the dictionaries of Robertson and Webster, has 
established the fact that the number of Teutonic or Saxon words in 
English amounts to only 13,330, against 29,354 words which can be 
traced either mediately or immediately to a Latin source. This is 
quite opposite to the opinions ordinarily held,and therefore worthy of 
special notice. That our language is changing may be perceived trom 
the fact that nearly one-fifteenth of the words used in the authorised 
version of the Bible have become obsolete. All changes of language 
are attributed by Professor Max Miiller to two causes, viz., phonetic 
decay and dialectical regeneration. To the first of these two principles 
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grammatical forms are due, each termination being originally a dis- 
tinct word. The Professor gives some very interesting examples from 
the Chinese, which from the first has guarded most carefully against 
phonetic corruption, and which for this reason has no grammar in the 
usual meaning of the term, Dialectical growth or regeneration is 
explained at considerable length by the lecturer, who urges that the 
real and natural life of a language is in its dialects, and that it is only 
due to the chapter of accidents that in different countries one idiom 
has obtained the mastery over its fellows by being ‘“‘ made the vehicle 
of a written literature,” as the Professor expresses it with hardly his 
usual elegance. He continues: 


We can hardly form an idea of the unbounded resources of dialects. When 
literary languages have stereotyped one general term, their dialects will supply 
fifty, though each with its own special shade of meaning. If new combinations 
of thought are evolved in the progress of society, dialects will readily supply 
the required names from the store of their so-called superfluous words. There 
are not only local and provincial, but also class dialects. There is a dialect of 
shepherds, of sportsmen, of soldiers, of farmers. I suppose there are few persons 
here present who could tell the exact meaning of a horse’s poll, crest, withers, 
dock, hamstring, cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and muzzle. Where the 
literary language speaks of the young of all sorts of animals, farmers, shepherds, 
and sportsmen would be ashamed to use so general a term. 

The Professor points out that phonetic decay and dialectical growth 
are both beyond the control of man. Mr. Farrar, in his recently- 
published volume on the origin of languages, maintains, after Frede- 
rick Schlegel, that “‘ languages are formed by a process not of crystal- 
line accretion, but of germinal development. Every essential part of 
language existed as completely (although only implicitly) in the pri- 
mitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the bud before the 
mingled influences of the sun and the air caused it to unfold.” This 
poetical theory meets very naturally with scant acceptance from such 
an acute reasoner as Professor Miiller. With regard to the common 
origin of language, the lecturer writes: 


I look upon the problem of the common origin of language, which I have 
shown to be quite independent of the problem of the common origin of mankind, 
as a question which ought to be kept open as long as possible. It is not, I believe, 
a problem quite as hopeless as that of the plurality of worlds, on which so much 
has been written of late, but it should be treated very much in the same manner, 
As it is impossible to demonstrate by the evidence of the senses that the planets 
are inhabited, the only way to prove that they are is to prove that it is impos- 
sible that they should not be. Thus, on the other hand, in order to prove that 
the planets are not inhabited, you must prove that it is impossible that they 
should be. As soon as the one or the other has been proved, the question will 
be set at rest: till then it must remain an open question, whatever our own 
predilections on the subject may be..... 

But there are surely different degrees of affinity in languages as well as in 
all other productions of nature, and the different families of speech, though 
they cannot show the same signs of relationship by which their members are 
held together, need not of necessity have been perfect strangers to each other 
from the beginning. 

Now I confess that when I found the argument used over and over again, 
that it is impossible any longer to speak of a common origin of language, 
because comparative philology had proved that there existed various families of 
language. I felt that this was not true, that at all events it was an exaggeration 

The problem, if properly viewed, bears the following aspect :—“ /f you wish 
to assert that language had various beginnings, you must prove it impossible that 
language could have had a common origin.” 

No such impossibility has ever been established with regard to a common 
origin of the Aryan and Semitic dialects; while on the contrary the analysis 
of the grammatical forms in either family has removed many difficulties, and 
made it at least intelligible how, with materials identical or very similar, two 
individuals, or two families, or two nations, could in the course of time have 
produced languages so different in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER has appeared in the Morning Post re- 

specting the India Civil Service Examination : 

“ It may interest some of your readers connected with the sister universities to 
learn that, at the recent competitive examination for 80 Indian civil service 
appointments, Oxford furnished 20 and Cambridge 12 successful candidates. 
The Oxford men were: 

3. M. S. Howell, Corpus ...... 2728 ; 36. A.H. Harrington, Wadham 1606 
6. T. W. Gubble, University 2293 | 44. G. H. Johns, Christ Church 1547 
7. E. Donner, Corpus ......... 2105 | 56. H. Sewell, University ...... 1408 





8. C. F. Magrath, Pembroke 2087 | 64. E. Stow, New.......csccsesceee 1348 
14. C. E. R. Girdlestone, Pem- | 66. E. F. Bosanquet, Pembroke 1332 
broke ......... biadacddeeeese . 1903 | 69. H. Newman, Balliol...... «- 1289 
21, 8.0. B. Ridsdale, Wadham 1767 73. H. W. Bliss, Merton......... 1245 
22. J. M. Lister, Brasenose ... 1764 | 75. H. L. Browne, Jesus ..... . ia 
24. F. A. P. Long, Brasenose... 1741 | 77. H. St. A. Goodrich, Christ 
28. C. R. Hawkins, Corpus ... 1694 CUNO: accscsacecasaccetncse 1208 
35. E.V.Westmacott,Magdalen 1609 ' 79. G. D. Irvine, St. John’s .... 1200 
Cambridge is represented by— 
2. A. Mackenzie, Trinity ...... 2921 | 45. W. A. East, Trinity ......... 1524 
9. A. L. Clay, St. John’s ...... 2000 | 49. W.S. Lilly, Peter’s............ 1473 
18. F. W. J. Rees, St. John’s ... 1837 | 70. J. F. Snaith, Emmanuel...... 1268 
19. A. F. Millett, Trinity Hall... 1809 | 72. J. W. Best, St. John’s ...... 1258 
25. H. S. Boys, Trinity Hall ... 1727 | 76. J. G. Horsfall, Christ’s ...... 1219 
43. J.B. Pennington, Peter’s ... 1550 | 78. H. M. Plowden, Trinity...... 1204 


Thus Oxford and Cambridge between them have obtained 32 out of 80 of these 
lucky prizes,—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, OXONIENSIS. 
A return has been published, showing the sums voted by Parliament 
for the support of National Education in Ireland, from the establishment 
of the system, in 1831, to the present year, with the amount of local 
contributions each year in aid of teachers’ salaries, and of the building 
and fitting of schools; of the amount contributed by the Board for the 
building of schools, also the number of schools connected with the Board 
built by local subscription without any aid from Parliament, and the 
amount of pecuniary assistance or other voluntary contributions in 
sustainment of the National system. The number of schools built 
without any aid from Parliament is 4073. The amount of voluntary 
contributions in sustainment of the National system is 4459/., exclusive 





of local aid towards teachers, salaries, buildings, &c. The Parliamentary 
grant for 1860 was 270,722/. The local contributions in aid of teachers’ 
salaries were last year 43,9617. 


Oxford.--The Rev. William Charles Slatter, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban Hall, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the same by the Chancellor, the Earl of Derby, in the room of 
the Rev. Dr. Cardwell, deceased. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s second annual series of promenade concerts 
commenced on Monday last. Few managers of public entertainments 
could be found possessing sufficient hardihood to launch out into such 
a speculation at this perspiring season of the year; and fewer still 
gifted with the faculty for making it pay. Mr. Mellon is the only 
child on whom fortune would just now deign to bestow a favouring 
smile. Last year the Floral Hall was selected as his base of opera- 
tion. He has now changed that locale for a step higher up. The pit 
has been boarded over and made level with the stage, the back of 
which is draped chastely, without any costly outlay. The primary 
element of success has been closely attended to, viz., a good band, 
selected chiefly from that renowned corps over which Mr. Costa presides. 
Although thousands and tens of thousands are daily turning their backs 
upon this huge city, there is quite sufficient left to aid any worthy 
undertaking. London, void of amusement, would be indeed a 
peopled solitude, nay, its mental well-being demands natural excite- 
ment as much as a sanitary code is necessary to its physical condition. 
The programme of Monday contained several good things, and an 
abundance of soloists to execute them properly. Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony, Weber’s overture to ‘* Der Freischutz,” are com- 
positions too well known to require minute specification, and the band 
whom they were entrusted for illustration have a name which is a 
tower of strength. A composition entitled the ‘“ Royal Dramatic 
College Quadrille,” from the pen of Mr. Mellon, attracted con- 
siderable attention. In fact all the orchestral music richly 
deserved the applause gained. Mme. Laura Baxter and Mile. 
Parepa were the principal vocalists. A part-song band, under Mr. 
Martin, occupied the amphitheatre, and sang three times during the 
evening. With all deference to those whom it may concern, we 
regard the “‘ arrangement ” of such a delicate and beautiful melody as 
“The last rose of summer” asa gross mistake. The beauty of the 
air consists in its extreme simplicity, and its real effectiveness in the 
unadorned treatment of singing it. Part-singing is very much in 
fashion. We have no objection to it whatever, but we do object to 
the torturing of a melody into non-existence for the purpose of 
festooning it with frippery ornamentation. The theatre was famously 
attended, and if the first night may be taken as an earnest of what is 
to follow, Mr. Mellon will have no reason to regret his bol.1 enterprise. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

N MONDAY NEXT (the 19th) Mr. E. Falconer will open the 
Q Lyceum Theatre for an autumn campaign. Although the hot weather 
is a better season for closing than for opening theatres, we think that Mr. 
Falconer may confidently expect that his enterprise will be successful, 
seeing that he will almost have the West-end of London, dramatically 
speaking, to himself. The company, which is a very good one, includes 
the well-known names of Walter Lacy, Addison, Herman Vezin, 
J. Robins, Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. Weston, Miss Murray, and Miss 
Lydia Thompson. A new comedy by Mr. Falconer, entitled ““ Woman; 
or, Love Against the World,” will inagurate the season, to be followed by 
Mr. Oxenford’s “ Magic Toys.” : 

The annual meeting of the Dramatic, Equestrian and Musical Sick 
Fund Association, was held on Wednesday, in the saloon of Drury 
Lane Theatre; Mr. Benjamin Webster, the President of the Association, 
in the chair. The report wes in every respect satisfactory. It stated 
that situations have been obtained for 80 members; 42 families assisted 
to go journeys; 21 cases of distress relieved; 400 days of sickness ad- 
ministered to. ‘The Committee desire to render their gratitude to the 
council and subscribers of the Royal Dramatic College, that out of the six 
pensioners elected, three were members of this fund, one a foundation 
member, each of whom are in the receipt weekly of fourteen shillings and 
eightpence—a quick return and rich harvest for the 250/. voted to build 
one house. The receipts for the year ending July 5, 1861, amounted to 
526/. 18s. 2d., and the disbursements to 308/. 10s. 1d, leaving a profit 
of 2187. 8s. 1d. The cash balance at banker’s was 1270/. After reading 
the report a discussion took place respecting some attacks which had been 
made by the Zra upon the conductors of the fete at the Crystal Palace, 
given in aid of the Dramatic College, and Mr. J. W. Anson called upon 
Mr. Ledger, the proprietor of that paper, to apologise for alleged “ fearful 
insults” which had been “ heaped ” by that paper upon the actresses who 
presided at the stalls. Mr. Ledger, however, declined to make either 
apology or reply, and so Mr. Anson concluded “ to leave the matter where 
it was, and allow the meeting to draw its own conclusions.” 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE LATE MR. WOODWARD. 
N BENJAMIN WOODWARD, the architect of the Oxford Museum, 
who in the maturity of life and of his powers, fella victim to con- 
sumption, dying in loneliness, on the 15th of May last, at Lyons, whither 
he had gone in quest of a restoration of health, the architectural pro- 
fession has lost one of the few men of original genius—one of the very 
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few artists it could in our day claim within its ranks. This will be 
granted by all who have given any attention to the real state of archi- 
tecture among us at the present hour. We are glad to hear that a com- 
mittee of the late architect’s more intimate friends and warmest admirers 
has been formed to forward a “ Woodward Memorial.” The committee 
includes among its members Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, of Newcastle; the 
Rev. Dr. Liddell, of Christ Church ; the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin; Dr. Stokes, Dr. Acland, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Richmond, Mr. 
Street, and others. They speak, and truly, of his premature loss as being 
a national one; and of the important works, in the revived Gothic style, 
he has left behind him in England, Scotland, and Ireland, as being all 
distinguished “by rich invention, vigorous truthfulness, and delicate 
beauty.” It is proposed to raise funds fora Memoir of his Life and 
Works ; for an accompanying series of photographic illustrations of the 
latter (including both general views and details); and for a marble bust, 
to be placed in the Oxford Museum. 

Meanwhile, it may interest our readers to get such authentic near 
glimpses of a noble and amiable character as are afforded by the following 
extracts from a valued communication with which we have been favoured 
by a correspondent who knew Woodward well, and—as all who really 
knew—loved him : 

“T first met him,” writes this friend, “ I should think about the end of 
1854. I was quite ignorant of who he was, but thought him the most 
quiet man I had ever met who was nothing of a boy. He looked then 
from 30 to 35, was very well grown, and handsome in a thoughtful but 
not ascetic way; having with all this the look, which afterwards 
increased, of having gone through some narrow escape of illness, which 
might come again to be even narrower and narrower. In fact, not very 
long before he had been snatched, as it were, from the very brink 
of the grave—reprieved from rapid consumption; his physician being 
his friend Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, whose reputation ranks with the 
highest in such cases. In the course of that evening I found that Wood- 
ward’s designs had recently obtained the prize in a competition for the 
erection of the New University Museum at Oxford, his name being till 
then, I believe, almost or quite unknown in England, the firm to which 
he belonged—Deane and Woodward—having their offices and connection 
at Dublin. In what part of Ireland he was born I do not know, but 
something of his country was not unpleasingly traceable in his voice, 
which, like all that belonged to him, in manner as in mind, was 
eminently gentle and of a gentleman. After this I saw Woodward 
next at Oxford, some months, I think, having elapsed; where he 
took me over what was then little more than the site of the Museum 
which will now serve to perpetuate his name, and with which some last- 
ing record of him should assuredly be embodied. Why not a statue, to 
take its place among those—several by Munro, one by Woolner, and 
others—which surround the area of the building ? 

*‘Woodward’s constant travels between business stations so widely apart 
as Dublin, Oxford, and London, gave us few opportunities of meeting, but 
we liked each other well, and his liking was of that faithful kind which is 
love for life, be it a long or a short one. 

“ My next memorable interview with him is again at Oxford. Going 
there one day in his company to see the progress of the Museum in 1857, 
at the outset of the long vacation, I was greatly struck with the 
beauty of another building he showed me on which he was then engaged 
—the new debating room of the Union Debating Club. Thinking of it 
only as his beautiful work, and without taking into consideration the 
purpose it was intended for, indeed, hardly knowing of the latter, one of 
his friends offered to paint figures of some kind on the blank spaces of 
one of the gallery-window bays; and another friend offered to 
do the same for a second bay. Woodward was greatly de- 
lighted with the idea; as his principle was that of the medieval 
builders, to avail himself in any building of as much decoration as circum- 
stances permitted at the time, and not prefer uniform bareness to partial 
beauty. He had never before had a decided opportunity of introducing 
picture-work into a building, and grasped at the idea. In the course of 
that Long Vacation, six other friends joined in the project, which was a 
labour of love on all their parts ; the expense of materials alone being 
defrayed from the building fund. Each of the five painters took one 
window-bay, and the sculptor the stone shield above the porch, and the 
work proceeded merrily in concert for several months. The subject taken 
for illustration throughout was the ancient romance of the “Mort 
d’Arthur,” and the pictures were painted on a large scale in distemper. 
The roof was also covered witha vast pattern-work of grotesque creatures 
by a gifted amateur, assisted by amateur workmen, who offered on all 
hands, chiefly University men, who stayed in Oxford that “Long” for the 
purpose. The work was done for its own sake, and therefore, after that 
long vacation spent on it, could only be resumed when other business on 
the part of its various members rendered it possible. All were, however, 
bent on completing it, a perfect scheme having been drawn out for 
the whole series, of which several bays still remained untouched. 
But unfortunately the owners of the building grew impatient in 1859, 
two years later; and ultimately employed an artist who had not formed 
one of the original band to fiJl the remaining spaces from his own 
on. a course which was far from ending in a satisfactory general 
result. 

‘‘ Before this, Woodward's design among those for the Public Offices 
exhibited at Westminster-hall excited much attention, and was among 
the rewarded ones. Indeed, for refined and elevated beauty there was 
none to equalit. After this he built the new Crown Insurance Office 
in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. It seems to me the most perfect 
piece of civil architecture of the new school that I have seen in London. 
I never cease to look at it with delight; and the decorations designed by 
Pollen, and executed by Woodward’s excellently trained workmen, the 
brothers Shae, is worthy of the building. I hear great things of a house 
recently built by Woodward, at Kensington ;” a work of great originality 
and beauty. 

“*Woodward’s last two or three winters were spent abroad—one at least 
in Algiers—bis health compelling him to fly from England yearly in the 
effort to prolong what was so soon to end. Here, as everywhere, he has 








been described to me as unalterably devoted to his own pursuits—the art 
which he loved, I am sure, more dearly than his life, and his life only for 
its sake. It is too sad to speak or think of the lonely death-bed of such 
a map, and who so loved what he must leave. But he was the very soul 
of gentleness, and doubtless of cheerful patience to the last. IfIam 
ever found worthy to meet him again, it will be where the dejection is 
unneeded which I cannot but feel at this moment; for the power of 
further and better work must be the reward bestowed on the deserts and 
checked aspirations of such a sincere soul as his. 

“No doubt the work by which his name must at any rate be preserved 
(for Ais work it is absolutely, the commission having been obtained by a 
firm of which he was the quickening spirit), is the Oxford Museum. I 
know how much there is in this building with which he himself was 
greatly dissatisfied—the influences at work in its direction being, in great 
measure, unartistic not only to the extent of indifference but of anta- 
gonism. Carping and opposition had wearied him partially of a work on 
which he entered with the warmest enthusiasm; but still it isin the 
main a very noble one, and worthy of its purpose. Many faults in it— 
were things traced to their sources—are not his at all, but com- 
mitted in his absence by the presumptuous interference of Oxford 
Dons to suit each man’s fancies for his own department. Some of 
Woodward’s smaller works are probably more faultless than the 
Oxford Museum; and, in number, those existing in Dublin (including 
the exterior of the Library Trin. Coll.) must bear the much greater pro- 
portion. His influence in creating artistic comprehension among his 
workmen was very great, and the three brothers Shae whom I have 
already mentioned—common workmen but no common artists of their 
kind—have produced under his direction innumerable works of real 
beauty in all branches of architectural carving. 

“Tam sure no one would be readier than Ruskin to contradict the 
absurd reports which have gone abroad—and, indeed, I think he has done 
so publicly—as to Ais being the real author of Woodward’s chief designs. 
The calumny—founded on the friendship and sympathy of the two men— 
hardly deserves mention, but it has been so zealously repeated in some 
quarters as to require a word of denial which cannot be made too 
absolute. 

“The chief characteristics of Woodward’s genius as an architect were 
elevation and harmony in the whole. Many of his brethren surpassed 
him greatly in power of designing detail and in cleverness of all kinds; 
but, perhaps, there is no one left whose designs produce a feeling more 
nearly akin to poetic beauty than did his. Hardly one, indeed, is his 
equal in this respect.” 

HE DRAWING FOR PRIZES in the Crystal Palace Art Union takes 

place on Wednesday next (the 21st). 

Tue King of Italy will open the Florence Exhibition in person on the 
15th of September. 

Lincoln has now a temporary Exhibition of its own of Arts, Science, 
and Manufactures, of considerable size and pretension. The collection 
includes pictures, sculpture, engravings, photographs, articles of vertu, and 
miscellanies; and has been helped by a loan from South Kensington. The 
whole is displayed to advantage in a large and tolerably-decorated 
building, built especially for this and similar purposes. 

The subscriptions hitherto towards a statue to the late Sir Charles 
Barry amount to 975/. 4s. The total required for the monument is about 
1500/. The statue is proposed to be of white marble on a pedestal of 
freestone; and the commission for it to be given to Mr. Foley, a selection 
which commands our emphatic approval. The promoters of the memo- 
rial originally wished to place their statue under the centre of the great 
window in St. Stephen’s porch, at the south end of Westminster Hall. To 
this the Royal Commissioners of Fine Arts, who exercise a kind of 
despotic control in regard to the interior decorations of the New Houses, 
objected; but suggested, in lieu of it, the centre of one of the courts, or 
one of the open spaces outside the building. An interna! site, however, 
justly seemed infinitely preferable to the secretaries of the Barry 
memorial (Messrs. Digby Wyatt and Nelson) who conducted the negotia- 
tion with the Royal Commissioners. In accordance with their represen- 
tations the Commissioners now propose as a site “ The first landing-place 
of the staircase leading from the principal floor to the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons.” Which proposition the working committee 
and trustees of the subscription, amoug whom Mr. Cowper is one, will 
probably accept. 

Speaking of the inattention to “the laws and requirements of per- 
spective shown in Mr. Bell’s Guards’ Memorial, as it now appears, and in 
the Havelock of Mr. Behnes, as in all our modern public monuments, the 
author of “ Dedalus,” in his last publication, throws out a good sugges- 
tion: “Why should not the plaster model be exhibited in the place in- 
tended for the statue, so that the scalptor should have the benefit of 
examining it from every point of view, an opportunity which is denied 
him in the contracted limits of his studio ? . . . Had this advantage been 
accorded to our sculptors in the present instance, it is probable that more 
drapery would have been given in the one instance, aud less in the other. 
Had the drapery in the statue of Havelock been extended to the ground, 
it would not have hurt the effect of the statue in front, while it would 
have greatly improved it behind. Had there been less drapery used in 
the Guards’ monument, the figure would have more resembled Honour, 
or a Victory in front, while it would be infinitely less ungraceful in 
the rear. As the statues now appear (in the latter aspect) in the 
one case, we have a figure apparently without legs; in the other a 
figure apparently without a head:” most undesirable consummations, both 
of them. 

Wroxhall Abbey, with the estate of 2000 acres, on which the remains of 
the ancient priory and the mansion stand, has lately passed by public 
auction out of the hands of the descendants of Sir Christopher Wren (to 
whom it came in 1713) into the possession of Mr. James Dugdale, of 
Manchester, for 93,0007. 

In a recent competition for the Nottingham Free Grammar Schools—al! 
the competing designs for which, as usual in such cases, were adaptations 
of some kind of Gothic—two prizes of 50/. and 251. were awarded. The 
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design which gained the latter premium is described by the Building News 
as presenting “ many features of great attraction and architectural skill, 
being an ingenious mixture of the Early English and Elizabethan.” 
Surely misplaced ingenuity. 

Mr. Beresford Hope is a believer in the efficiency of the “ Gothic Revival ” 
with a vengeance! We read in the Builder that, in the course of ‘an enthu- 
siastic ” after-dinner speech—and no doubt a long one!—before the recent 
annual meeting at Maidstone of the Kent Archeological Society, he 
“ expressed a hope” (fond man) “ that by the fostering help of such socie- 
ties as this, and by the study of the past, we should be able to erect struc- 
tures superior to Canterbury.” That is, the ages of faith are to be 
excelled on their own pecular domain by the age of cotton—with the help 
of a little esthetic galvanism. A long course of effort in Latin verse com- 
position is to enable one to write a new and better “ Aneid.” No wonder, 
if these be his notions, Mr. Beresford Hope can afford to be indifferent at 
the bungling destruction of a (to us irreparable) remnant of once living 
art, like Chichester spire; can countenance the “ improvement” of cathe- 
drals by the removal of solid structural parts, like a stone rood-screen; 
can blandly patronise a Slater, and even believe in such fatal noxious 
persons as “ promising architects.” 

The Committee of the Architectural Museum has, in the interest of art 
and history, memorialised the Wardens and Fellows of Merton College 
against such porticn of their proposed plan for enlarging the accom- 
modation of the college, as involved that most disastrous alteration 
threatened, ‘“‘in the character and appearance of Mob Quadrangle, famous 
and valuable as a singularly perfect and, indeed, unique specimen of the col- 
legiate architecture of the fourteenth century :” viz., the destruction of one 
wing of the college library, forming one side of the original quadrangle 
and the rebuilding it in a different direction ; “thereby effacing the pecu- 
liar character of the quadrangle.” The Senior Warden, iv acknowledging 
the receipt of the memorial, states that the society hopes to effect its pur- 
pose of enlarging its buildings for the reception of a greater number of 
students, “ with due consideration for the ornament of the university,” as 
well as for other things; and “ has not yet adopted any plans.” A good 
hearing. A better will be, that the irreparable Vandalism threatened is 
no longer contemplated hy educated men as an idea possibly to be enter- 
tained. The Warden (R. Bullock Mersham) adds, “on behalf of Mr. 
Butterfield, that the idea of removing Mob Quadrangle was not of his 
suggestion.” The architect would have deserved stoning with the frag- 
ments if it had been! “Iam not sure,” concludes Mr. Marsham, “that 
it meets with his approval.” Mr. Butterfield ought to have left the 
Warden and Fellows no room for uncertainty on such a point. If he do 
become accessory to so cold-blooded a murder of a famous architectural 
monument, he will be acting a tamer and baser part, and a far more fatal and 
mischievous, than even Mr. G. G. Scott, in consenting, as he has done, for 
mere pelf’s sake, to act against the convictions and teaching of his 
whole career; at wsthetically Bootian Palmerston’s bidding, turning his 
back on the style which has brought him reputation and position, 
= designing (down to the level of M.P.’s) a mock Palladian Foreign 

ce. 

Among the strangled innocents of the session have to be numbered the 
present Lord Chancellor’s Fine Arts Copyright Bill, which has shared the 
fate of its predecessor of last year, but by a more mysterious process. 
Introduced into the House of Commons early in the session, it passed its 
second reading some months ago, and week after week was set down 
among the orders of the day for committee. Week after week it got 
postponed, or hustled out of the way. When Sir Richard Bethell became 
Lord Westbury of course all chance of its ever getting into committee, 
much more through the house, became hopeless; though it was not actually 
withdrawn from the paper till the very last days of the session. Let us 
hope that an amended Bill—for the recent one was marred by grave 
errors both of omission and commission—may be more vigorously pushed 
through the throng of abortive “ Bills” next session. The valuable Trade 
Marks Bills of the late Lord Chancellor, which contained a welcome 
clause, rationally making the counterfeiting an artist’s name or mono- 
gram on a work of art a felony, also came to a like ignoble end. It 
passed through the Lords early in the session, was read a second time 
in the Commons in the middle of April—the 22nd being appointed 
for going into committee. It never got into committee at all; after 
lingering on in agony some three delusive months, through seventeen 
postponements, count-outs, and “ no houses,” it was, on the 18th July, 
withdrawn. A third Bill affecting the Fine Arts, the Copyright of 
Designs Bill—an amending one—had better fortune. It was read a third 
time in the Lords and passed on the 29th July. 

Notwithstanding the lateness (or rather end) of the season, a remark- 
able sale of jewels—-one of the most dazzling collections which ever 
passed under the hammer—took place last week, at Mr. Robinson's 
auction-rooms, in Old Bond-street, Messrs. Blogg and Martin, of Bucklers- 
bury, being the auctioneers. We allude to thatof the more than Orientally- 
lavish (late) Sultan of Turkey’s collection, consigned from Constantinople 
by order of his more economical successor. The jewels consisted almost 
exclusively of themost precious—diamonds, variously mounted and applied; 
the design often highly fanciful and tasteful, not to mention the intrinsic 
beauty and charm of precious stones, which always give them a semi- 
esthetic claim. The variety of ornamental articles wasvery great, including 
necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, brooches, stomachers, and head- dresses, 
many of great size and splendour, in the form of wreaths and groups of 
flowers, of natural size, composed entirely of fine brilliants and rose 
diamonds, and in some cases surmounted with diamond birds ; presenta- 
tion boxes of gold, beautifully enamelled, and set with brilliants and rose 
diamonds, in clusters of flowers and other designs; watches and chite- 
laines, covered by tastefully-dispersed groups of diamonds. Altogether 
a mass of diamonds which would have made selection on a lady’s part an 
arduous task. The sixty-five lots of the first day’s sale realised 
8760/.; the second day’s sale, 10,880/.; total of both days, 19,6407. 
The following are a few of the principal items:—Gold Snuffbozes: A 
presentation box, enamelled with flowers and musical instruments, the 
top surmounted with a cluster of rich brilliants; 87/. A square matted 
basketwork box, studded with 264 fine brilliants; 180/. An oval box, 





enamelled with musical instruments, on the top the Sultan’s cypher in 
gold, surrounded with a circle of brilliants, and double circle of rose 
diamonds and brilliant sprigs, the whole encircled with a border of bril- 
liants; and a small ditto, in yellow enamel, with groups of flowers and 
music, o the top a ship at sea, sails, hull, and sea composed of exquisite 
small brilliants and roses, the border of festoons and stars of fine bril- 
liants; 190/. 10s. Another presentation box, enamelled in compartments, 
the top composed of clusters of brilliants, surrounded with an outer 
border, the centre heing a large brilliant of great lustre; 246/. Diamond 
zerfs (or coffee cup stands): Six pairs, enamelled, and enriched with bril- 
liants and roses; 345/. Three single zerfs, and a pair with open pierced 
clusters and scrolls of fine brilliants ; 2287. <A pair, in turquois enamel, 
with flowers and clusters of brilliants and roses ; two pairs, in lavender 
enamel, with scrolls and centres of large brilliants; and a pair, pierced scroll 
and flower-work, with birds, the whole composed of fine brilliants and 
roses; 615/. Diamond Watches and Chételaines: A gold watch, enamelled 
with flowers, and enriched with fine brilliants ; and chatelaine with 
clusters of brilliants. Another, with black enamel enriched with fine 
brilliants and similar chatelaine; 148/. A gold watch very richly orna- 
mented with brilliants set in gold, with an emerald in the centre, and a 
chatelaine chain, with brilliant clusters and two brilliant drops; 1122. 
Rings: A large spread brilliant, superbly mounted witl briiliants and 
roses as aring ; and a very fine rose diamond mounted with small roses, 
also as aring; 2197. A superb rose diamond, of circular form, in a rose 
diamond scroll setting, as a ring; 250/. Brooches, stomachers, and head 
ornaments: A. sprig brooch, with five pendants; and a larger ditto, in 
very fine rose diamonds, with three pendants; 224/. A brooch, of the 
wild rose pattern, with festoons and pendants in fine brilliants ; 2002 A 
splendid head ornament of brilliants, with large flower centre ; 250/. Pair 
of epaulette brooches, scroll and flower pattern, in very fine brilliants; 
4551. <A large flower pattern stomacher, with festoons and five pendants, 
composed of fine brilliants, partly set in gold; 275/. A similar stomacher, 
with three pendants, surmounted by a bird, composed of fine rose diamonds; 
135/. Pair of large fuchsia-pattern bouquets, composed of fine brilliants, 
which might be used as epaulettes, head ornaments, or brooches; 350/. A 
large orchid-pattern head-ornament of brilliants, set in gold, with eight 
pendants; 3607. A large stomacher of brilliants, with five pendants, the 
centre being a large flower with brilliant petals, holding an emerald; 
3307. A large orchid-pattern head-ornament, with three pendants of fine 
brilliants set in gold; 2902. A very magnificent ornament in brilliants, 
of unusual size, of the orchid pattern, with three pendants from the stems, 
the centre surmounted by a brilliant bird; might be divided into a 
bouquet or head ornament, together forming a head-dress of unequalled 
splendour; 6057. A large garland or head-ornament in brilliants, set in 
gold, the ends forming two large bouquets, also of unusual size; 3804. 
Pair of brooches—flowers iu brilliants—of medium size, each with two pen- 
dants; 3207. A head-ornament, in brilliants, of great beauty, with three 
pendants of very fine and large brilliants set in gold; 520/. A large 
wreath, composed of fine brilliants and emeralds mounted in gold, the 
dahlia and convolvolus pattern, with festoons and flower pendants, form- 
ing a head-dress of great magnitude and splendour; 480/. Various: A 
zerf of pierced work, set with fine brilliants, and a pair of similar zerfs, 
the brilliants set in gold ; 3807. A gold watch and chain, both set with 
diamonds in gold, a large yellow brilliant being the centre of the watch; 
another set with brilliants, and a brilliant and purple enamelled chain ; 
and a chatelaine—a brilliant chain with a cluster, having an emerald 
centre and two diamond tassels and a key; 302/. 10s. A brooch in bril- 
liants, wild rose pattern, with emerald petals and three pendants, and the 
companion brooch ; 200 gs. Ditto, orchid pattern, with a bird swinging 
on a festoon, with three pendants, and another, rose pattern, with lozenge- 
shaped pendant; 3807. A brooch of the orchid pattern, with festoon 
pendants, in rose diamonds; and a brilliant and pearl sprig brooch, with 
large diamond in centre and three pendants ; 295/. A brooch, composed 
of acluster of flowers with three wreath pendants, in brilliants set in 
gold, and a brilliant flower brooch, with festoons and pendants ; 5407. A 
large stomacher of the orchid pattern, with festoons and pendants in 
brilliants, mounted in gold, with silver leaves; and the companion 
stomacher; 4002. A similar stomacher, in brilliants, mounted entirely in 
gold; 260/. A sprig brooch, with festoon and tassel pendants in rose 
diamonds; another, in brilliants and rose diamonds, surmounted by a 
bird; and two sprig head-ornaments or brooches, each with three pen- 
dants in rose diamonds, mounted in gold and silver; 48u/. A pair of 
flower brooches or head-ornaments, with pendants in rose diamonds, 
mounted in gold and silver; 200/. A brilliant stomacher, composed of a 
cluster of flowers, surmounted by a bird, with festoons and pendants, two 
of the latter forming earrings; 325/. An elegant sprig head-ornament 
of flowers, surmounted by a bird, in fine brilliants; 330/. A large head 
ornament, composed of wild roses and leaves of natural size in brilliants 
and emeralds; 3202. A head-dress, of the rose and wheat pattern, with 
festoons and pendants, composed of fine brilliants ; 380/. A necklace, 
composed of ten clusters, with large brilliant centre, four brilliants and 
two oval drops, and numerous small brilliants, mounted in gold and green 
enamel; 720/. A large head ornament, composed of tree spiral pen- 
dants, in brilliants and emeralds mounted in gold; 425/. A stomacher, 
composed of flowers and leaves surrounding an eagle, with festoons and 
pendants, in brilliants; 340/. A cluster brilliant necklace, the three 
principal brilliants large and very fine; 290/. A bracelet in brilliants 

and pearls, mounted in gold and enamel, and a pierced band bracelet, with 

rich centre of brilliants set in gold and enamel; 119/. A stomacher, in 
the centre the Sultan’s cipher in brilliants, surmounted by leaves and 
flowers with large diamond centres; 2857. A pair of cluster ear-rings, 
composed of brilliants, with pair of large brilliant drops; 2152 Pair of 

large top and drop brilliant ear-rings, mounted with black enamel pen- 

dants; 2607. An oval-shaped gold box, enamelled pink and music, the 

top surmounted with a group of flowers in large brilliants; another ena- 

melled green, and flowers, the top similar; 3002. A round yellow 

brilliant, of great lustre, set as a ring, in a pierced rose diamond setting ; 

and a large oblong spread brilliant, mounted with brilliant border, as a 

ring ; 2017. 
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few artists it could in our day claim within its ranks. This will be 
granted by all who have given any attention to the real state of archi- 
tecture among us at the present hour. We are glad to hear that a com- 
mittee of the late architect’s more intimate friends and warmest admirers 
has been formed to forward a “Woodward Memorial.” The committee 
includes among its members Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, of Newcastle; the 
Rev. Dr. Liddell, of Christ Church; the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin; Dr. Stokes, Dr. Acland, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Richmond, Mr. 
Street, and others. They speak, and truly, of his premature loss as being 
a national one; and of the important works, in the revived Gothic style, 
he has left behind him in England, Scotland, and Ireland, as being all 
distinguished “by rich invention, vigorous truthfulness, and delicate 
beauty.” It is proposed to raise funds fora Memoir of his Life and 
Works ; for an accompanying series of photographic illustrations of the 
latter (including both general views and details); and for a marble bust, 
to be placed in the Oxford Museum. 

Meanwhile, it may interest our readers to get such authentic near 
glimpses of a noble and amiable character as are afforded by the following 
extracts from a valued communication with which we have been favoured 
by a correspondent who knew Woodward well, and—as all who really 
knew—loved him : 

“| first met him,” writes this friend, “ I should think about the end of 
1854. I was quite ignorant of who he was, but thought him the most 
quiet man I had ever met who was nothing of a boy. He looked then 
from 30 to 35, was very well grown, and handsome in a thoughtful but 
not ascetic way; having with all this the look, which afterwards 
increased, of having gone through some narrow escape of illness, which 
might come again to be even narrower and narrower. In fact, not very 
long before he had been snatched, as it were, from the very brink 
of the grave—reprieved from rapid consumption; his physician being 
his friend Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, whose reputation ranks with the 
highest in such cases. In the course of that evening I found that Wood- 
ward’s designs had recently obtained the prize in a competition for the 
erection of the New University Museum at Oxford, his name being till 
then, I believe, almost or quite unknown in England, the firm to which 
he belonged—Deane and Woodward—having their offices and connection 
at Dublin. In what part of Ireland he was born I do not know, but 
something of his country was not unpleasingly traceable in his voice, 
which, like all that belonged to him, in manner as in mind, was 
eminently gentle and of a gentleman. After this I saw Woodward 
next at Oxford, some months, I think, having elapsed; where he 
took me over what was then little more than the site of the Museum 
which will now serve to perpetuate his name, and with which some last- 
ing record of him should assuredly be embodied. Why not a statue, to 
take its place among those—several by Munro, one by Woolner, and 
others—which surround the area of the building? 

“‘Woodward’s constant travels between business stations so widely apart 
as Dublin, Oxford, and London, gave us few opportunities of meeting, but 
we liked each other well, and his liking was of that faithful kind which is 
love for life, be it a long or a short one. 

“ My next memorable interview with him is again at Oxford. Going 
there one day in his company to see the progress of the Museum in 1857, 
at the outset of the long vacation, I was greatly struck with the 
beauty of another building he showed me on which he was then engaged 
—the new debating room of the Union Debating Club. Thinking of it 
only as his beautiful work, and without taking into consideration the 
purpose it was intended for, indeed, hardly knowing of the latter, one of 
his friends offered to paint figures of some kind on the blank spaces of 
one of the gallery-window bays; and another friend offered to 
do the same for a second bay. Woodward was greatly de- 
lighted with the idea; as his principle was that of the medixval 
builders, to avail himself in any building of as much decoration as circum- 
stances permitted at the time, and not prefer uniform bareness to partial 
beauty. He had never before had a decided opportunity of introducing 
picture-work into a building, and grasped at the idea. In the course of 
that Long Vacation, six other friends joined in the project, which was a 
labour of love on all their parts ; the expense of materials alone being 
defrayed from the building fund. Each of the five painters took one 
window-bay, and the sculptor the stone shield above the porch, and the 
work proceeded merrily in concert for several months. The subject taken 
for illustration throughout was the ancient romance of the “Mort 
d’Arthur,” and the pictures were painted on a large scale in distemper. 
The roof was also covered witha vast pattern-work of grotesque creatures 
by a gifted amateur, assisted by amateur workmen, who offered on all 
hands, chiefly University men, who stayed in Oxford that “ Long” for the 
purpose. The work was done for its own sake, and therefore, after that 
long vacation spent on it, could only be resumed when other business on 
the part of its various members rendered it possible. All were, however, 
bent on completing it, a perfect scheme having been drawn out for 
the whole series, of which several bays still remained untouched. 
But unfortunately the owners of the building grew impatient in 1859, 
two years later; and ultimately employed an artist who had not formed 
one of the original band to fill the remaining spaces from his own 
designs, a course which was far from ending in a satisfactory general 
result. 

*‘ Before this, Woodward’s design among those for the Public Offices 
exhibited at Westminster-hall excited much attention, and was among 
the rewarded ones. Indeed, for refined and elevated beauty there was 
none to equalit. After this he built the new Crown Insurance Office 
in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. It seems to me the most perfect 
piece of civil architecture of the new school that I have seen in London. 
I never cease to look at it with delight; and the decorations designed by 
Pollen, and executed by Woodward’s excellently trained workmen, the 
brothers Shae, is worthy of the building. I hear great things of a house 
recently built by Woodward, at Kensington ;” a work of great originality 
and beauty. 

“¢Woodward’s last two or three winters were spent abroad—one at least 
in Algiers—his health compelling him to fly from England yearly in the 
effort to prolong what was so soon to end. Here, as every where, he has 
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been described to me as unalterably devoted to his own pursuits—the art 
which he loved, I am sure, more dearly than his life, and his life only for 
its sake. It is too sad to speak or think of the lonely death-bed of such 
a man, and who so loved what he must leave. But he was the very soul 
of gentleness, and doubtless of cheerful patience to the last. IfIam 
ever found worthy to meet him again, it will be where the dejection is 
unneeded which I cannot but feel at this moment; for the power of 
further and better work must be the reward bestowed on the deserts and 
checked aspirations of such a sincere soul as his. 

“No doubt the work by which his name must at any rate be preserved 
(for his work it is absolutely, the commission having been obtained by a 
firm of which he was the quickening spirit), is the Oxford Museum. I 
know how much there is in this building with which he himself was 
greatly dissatisfied—the influences at work in its direction being, in great 
measure, unartistic not only to the extent of indifference but of anta- 
gonism. Carping and opposition had wearied him partially of a work on 
which he entered with the warmest enthusiasm; but still it isin the 
main a very noble one, and worthy of its purpose. Many faults in it— 
were things traced to their sources—are not his at all, but com- 
mitted in his absence by the presumptuous interference of Oxford 
Dons to suit each man’s fancies for his own department. Some of 
Woodward’s smaller works are probably more faultless than the 
Oxford Museum; and, in number, those existing in Dublin (including 
the exterior of the Library Trin. Coll.) must bear the much greater pro- 
portion. His influence in creating artistic comprehension among his 
workmen was very great, and the three brothers Shae whom I have 
already mentioued—common workmen but no common artists of their 
kind—have produced under his direction innumerable works of real 
beauty in all branches of architectural carving. 

“Tam sure no one would be readier than Ruskin to contradict the 
absurd reports which have gone abroad—and, indeed, I think he has done 
so publicly—as to his being the real author of Woodward’s chief designs. 
The calumny—founded on the friendship and sympathy of the two men— 
hardly deserves mention, but it has been so zealously repeated in some 
quarters as to require a word of denial which cannot be made too 
absolute. 

“The chief characteristics of Woodward’s genius as an architect were 
elevation and harmony in the whole. Many of his brethren surpassed 
him greatly in power of designing detail and in cleverness of all kinds; 
but, perhaps, there is no one left whose designs produce a feeling more 
nearly akin to poetic beauty than did his. Hardly one, indeed, is his 
equal in this respect.” 

VHE DRAWING FOR PRIZES in the Crystal Palace Art Union takes 
place on Wednesday next (the 21st). 

The King of Italy will open the Florence Exhibition in person on the 
15th of September. 

Lincoln has now a temporary Exhibition of its own of Arts, Science, 
and Manufactures, of considerable size and pretension. The collection 
includes pictures, sculpture, engravings, photographs, articles of vertu, and 
miscellanies; and has been helped by a loan from South Kensington. The 
whole is displayed to advantage in a large and tolerably-decorated 
building, built especially for this and similar purposes. 

The subscriptions hitherto towards a statue to the late Sir Charles 
Barry amount to 975/. 4s. The tota! required for the monument is about 
1500/. The statue is proposed to be of white marble on a pedestal of 
freestone; and the commission for it to be given to Mr. Foley, a selection 
which commands our emphatic approval. The promoters of the memo- 
rial originally wished to place their statue under the centre of the great 
window in St. Stephen’s porch, at the south end of Westminster Hall. To 
this the Royal Commissioners of Fine Arts, who exercise a kind of 
despotic control in regard to the interior decorations of the New Houses, 
objected; but suggested, in lieu of it, the centre of one of the courts, or 
one of the open spaces outside the building. An internal site, however, 
justly seemed infinitely preferable to the secretaries of the Barry 
memorial (Messrs. Digby Wyatt and Nelson) who conducted the negotia- 
tion with the Royal Commissioners. In accordance with their represen- 
tations the Commissioners now propose as a site “ The first landing-place 
of the staircase leading from the principal floor to the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons.” Which proposition the working committee 
and trustees of the subscription, among whom Mr. Cowper is one, will 
probably accept. 

Speaking of the inattention to “the laws and requirements of per- 
spective shown in Mr. Bell’s Guards’ Memorial, as it now appears, and in 
the Havelock of Mr. Behnes, as in all our modern public monuments, the 
author of “ Dedalus,” in his last publication, throws out a good sugges- 
tion: ‘“ Why should not the plaster model be exhibited in the place in- 
tended for the statue, so that the sculptor should have the benefit of 
examining it from every point of view, an opportunity which is denied 
him in the contracted limits of his studio ? . . . Had this advantage been 
accorded to our sculptors in the present instance, it is probable that more 
drapery would have been given in the one instance, and less in the other. 
Had the drapery in the statue of Havelock been extended to the ground, 
it would not have hurt the effect of the statue in front, while it would 
have greatly improved it behind. Had there been less drapery used in 
the Guards’ monument, the figure would have more resembled Honour, 
or a Victory in front, while it would be infinitely less ungraceful in 
the rear. As the statues now appear (in the latter aspect) in the 
one case, we have a figure apparently without legs; in the other a 
figure apparently without a head:” most undesirable consummiations, both 
of them. 

Wroxhall Abbey, with the estate of 2000 acres, on which the remains of 
the ancient priory and the mansion stand, has lately passed by public 
auction out of the hands of the descendants of Sir Christopher Wren (to 
whom it came in 1713) into the possession of Mr. James Dugdale, of 
Manchester, for 93,0007. 

In a recent competition for the Nottingham Free Grammar Schools—all 
the competing designs for which, as usual in such cases, were adaptations 
of some kind of Gothic—two prizes of 50/. and 25. were awarded. The 
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design which gained the latter premium is described by the Building News 
as presenting “‘ many features of great attraction and architectural skill, 
being an ingenious mixture of the Early Evuglish and Elizabethan.” 
Surely misplaced ingenuity. 

Mr. Beresford Hope is a believer in the efficiency of the “ Gothic Revival ” 
with a vengeance! We read in the Builder that, in the course of ‘an enthu- 
siastic ” after-dinner speech—and no doubt a long one!—before the recent 
annual meeting at Maidstone of the Kent Archzological Society, he 
“ expressed a hope” (fond man) “ that by the fostering help of such socie- 
ties as this, and by the study of the past, we should be able to erect struc- 
tures superior to Canterbury.” That is, the ages of faith are to be 
excelled on their own pecular domain by the age of cotton—with the help 
of a little esthetic galvanism. A long course of effort in Latin verse com- 
position is to enable one to write a new and better “ Aineid.” No wonder, 
if these be his notions, Mr. Beresford Hope can afford to be indifferent at 
the bungling destruction of a (to us irreparable) remnant of once living 
art, like Chichester spire; can countenance the “ improvement” of cathe- 
drals by the removal of solid structural parts, like a stone rood-screen; 
can blandly patronise a Slater, and even believe in such fatal noxious 
persons as “ promising architects.” 

The Committee of the Architectural Museum has, in the interest of art 
and history, memorialised the Wardens and Fellows of Merton College 
against such portion of their proposed plan for enlarging the accom- 
modation of the college, as involved that most disastrous alteration 
threatened, ‘‘in the character and appearance of Mob Quadrangle, famous 
and valuable as a singularly perfect and, indeed, unique specimen of the col- 
legiate architecture of the fourteenth century :” viz., the destruction of one 
wing of the college library, forming one side of the original quadrangle 
and the rebuilding it in a different direction ; “ thereby effacing the pecu- 
liar character of the quadrangle.” The Senior Warden, iv acknowledging 
the receipt of the memorial, states that the society hopes to effect its pur- 
pose of enlarging its buildings for the reception of a greater number of 
students, “ with due consideration for the ornament of the university,” as 
well as for other things; and “ has not yet adopted any pians.” A good 
hearing. A better will be, that the irreparable Vandalism threatened is 
no longer contemplated hy educated men as an idea possibly to be enter- 
tained. The Warden (R. Bullock Mersham) adds, “on behalf of Mr. 
Butterfield, that the idea of removing Mob Quadrangle was not of his 
suggestion.” The architect would have deserved stoning with the frag- 
ments if it had been! “Iam not sure,” concludes Mr. Marsham, “ that 
it meets with his approval.” Mr. Butterfield ought to have left the 
Warden and Fellows no room for uncertainty on such a point. If he do 
become accessory to so cold-blooded a murder of a famous architectural 
monument, he will be acting a tamer and baser part, and a far more fatal and 
mischievous, than even Mr. G. G. Scott, in consenting, as he has done, for 
mere pelf’s sake, to act against the convictions and teaching of his 
whole career; at xsthetically Boeotian Palmerston’s bidding, turning his 
back on the style which has brought him reputation and _ position, 
- designing (down to the level of M.P.’s) a mock Palladian Foreign 

ce. 

Among the strangled innocents of the session have to be numbered the 
present Lord Chancellor's Fine Arts Copyright Bill, which has shared the 
fate of its predecessor of last year, but by a more mysterious process. 
Introduced into the House of Commons early in the session, it passed its 
second reading some months ago, and week after week was set down 
among the orders of the day for committee. Week after week it got 
postponed, or hustled out of the way. When Sir Richard Bethell became 
Lord Westbury of course all chance of its ever getting into committee, 
much more through the house, became hopeless; though it was not actually 
withdrawn from the paper till the very last days of the session. Let us 
hope that an amended Bill—for the recent one was marred by grave 
errors both of omission and commission—may be more vigorously pushed 
through the throng of abortive “ Bills” next session. The valuable Trade 
Marks Bills of the late Lord Chancellor, which contained a welcome 
clause, rationally making the counterfeiting an artist’s name or mono- 
gram on a work of art a felony, also came to a like ignoble end. It 
passed through the Lords early in the session, was read a second time 
in the Commons in the middle of April—the 22nd being appointed 
for going into committee. It never got into committee at all; after 
lingering on in agony some three delusive months, through seventeen 
postponements, count-outs, and “ no houses,” it was, on the 18th July, 
withdrawn. A third Bill affecting the Fine Arts, the Copyright of 
Designs Bill—an amending one—had better fortune. It was read a third 
time in the Lords and passed on the 29th July. 

Notwithstanding the lateness (or rather end) of the season, a remark- 
able sale of jewels—-one of the most dazzling collections which ever 
passed under the hammer—took place last week, at Mr. Robinson’s 
auction-rooms, in Old Bond-street, Messrs. Blogg and Martin, of Bucklers- 
bury, being the auctioneers. We allude to thatof the more than Orientally- 
lavish (late) Sultan of Turkey’s collection, consigned from Constantinople 
by order of his more economical successor. The jewels consisted almost 
exclusively of the most precious—diamonds, variously mounted and applied ; 
the design often highly fanciful and tasteful, not to mention the intrinsic 
beauty and charm of precious stones, which always give them a semi- 
esthetic claim. The variety of ornamental articles wasvery great, including 
necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, brooches, stomachers, and head- dresses, 
many of great size and splendour, in the form of wreaths and groups of 
flowers, of natural size, composed entirely of fine brilliants and rose 
diamonds, and in some cases surmounted with diamond birds; presenta- 
tion boxes of gold, beautifully enamelled, and set with brilliants and rose 
diamonds, in clusters of flowers and other designs; watches and chite- 
laines, covered by tastefully-dispersed groups of diamonds. Altogether 
@ mass of diamonds which would have made selection on a lady’s part an 
arduous task. The sixty-five lots of the first day’s sale realised 
8760/.; the second day’s sale, 10,880/.; total of both days, 19,6407. 
The following are a few of the principal items:—Gold Snuffboxes: A 
Presentation box, enamelled with flowers and musical instruments, the 
top surmounted with a cluster of rich brilliants; 87/. A square matted 
basketwork box, studded with 264+ fine brilliants; 180/. An oval box, 











enamelled with musical instruments, on the top the Sultan’s cypher in 
gold, surrounded with a circle of brilliants, and double circle of rose 
diamonds and brilliant sprigs, the whole encircled with a border of bril- 
liants; and a small ditto, in yellow enamel, with groups of flowers and 
miusic, on the top a ship at sea, sails, hull, and sea composed of exquisite 
small brilliants and roses, the border of festoons and stars of fine bril- 
liants; 190/. 10s. Another presentation box, enamelled in compartments, 
the top composed of clusters of brilliants, surrounded with an outer 
border, the centre being a large brilliant of great lustre; 246/. Diamond 
zerfs (or coffee cup stands): Six pairs, enamelled, and enriched with bril- 
liants and roses; 345/. Three single zerfs, and a pair with open pierced 
clusters and scrolls of fine brilliants ; 2287. A pair, in turquois enamel, 
with flowers and clusters of brilliants and roses ; two pairs, in lavender 
enamel, with scrolls and centres of large brilliants; and a pair, pierced scroll 
and flower-work, with birds, the whole composed of fine brilliants and 
roses; 615/. Diamond Watches and Chatelaines: A gold watch, enamelled 
with flowers, and enriched with fine brilliants ; and chatelaine with 
clusters of brilliants. Another, with black enamel enriched with fine 
brilliants and similar chatelaine; 1487. A gold watch very richly orna- 
mented with brilliants set in gold, with an emerald in the centre, and a 
chatelaine chain, with brilliant clusters and two brilliant drops; 1122. 
Rings: A large spread brilliant, superbly mounted witl: brilliants and 
roses as aring ; and a very fine rose diamond mounted with small roses, 
also as aring; 2197. A superb rose diamond, of circular form, in a rose 
diamond scroll setting, as a ring; 250/. Brooches, stomachers, and head 
ornaments: A sprig brooch, with five pendants; and a larger ditto, in 
very fine rose diamonds, with three pendants; 224/. A brooch, of the 
wild rose pattern, with festoons and pendants in fine brilliants ; 2002 A 
splendid head ornament of brilliants, with large flower centre ; 250/. Pair 
of epaulette brooches, scroll and flower pettern, in very fine brilliants; 
4551 A large flower pattern stomacher, with festoons and five pendants, 
composed of fine brilliants, partly set in gold; 275/. A similar stomacher, 
with three pendants, surmounted by a bird, composed of fine rose diamonds ; 
135/. Pair of large fuchsia-pattern bouquets, composed of fine brilliants, 
which might be used as epaulettes, head ornaments, or brooches; 350/. A 
large orchid-pattern head-ornament of brilliants, set in gold, with eight 
pendants; 360/. <A large stomacher of brilliants, with five pendants, the 
centre being a large flower with brilliant petals, holding an emerald; 

307. <A large orchid-pattern head-ornament, with three pendants of fine 
brilliants set in gold; 290/. A very magnificent ornament in brilliants, 
of unusual size, of the orchid pattern, with three pendants from the stems, 
the centre surmounted by a brilliant bird; might be divided into a 
bouquet or head ornament, together forming a head-dress of unequalled 
splendour; 605/. <A large garland or head-ornament in brilliants, set in 
gold, the ends forming two large bouquets, also of unusual size; 380/. 
Pair of brooches—flowers in brilliants—of medium size, each with two pen- 
dants; 3202. A head-ornament, in brilliants, of great beauty, with three 
pendants of very fine and large brilliants set in gold; 520/ A large 
wreath, composed of fine brilliants and emeralds mounted in gold, the 
dahlia and convolvolus pattern, with festoons and flower pendants, form- 
ing a head-dress of great magnitude and splendour; 480/. Various: A 
zerf of pierced work, set with fine brilliants, and a pair of similar zerfs, 
the brilliants set in gold ; 3807. A gold watch and chain, both set with 
diamonds in gold, a large yellow brilliant being the centre of the watch; 
another set with brilliants, and a brilliant and purple enamelled chain ; 
and a chatelaine—a brilliant chain with a cluster, having an emerald 
centre and two diamond tassels and a key; 302/.10s. A brooch in bril- 
liants, wild rose pattern, with emerald petals and three pendants, and the 
companion brooch ; 200 gs. Ditto, orchid pattern, with a bird swinging 
on a festoon, with three pendants, and another, rose pattern, with lozenge- 
shaped pendant; 3807. A brooch of the orchid pattern, with festoon 
pendants, in rose diamonds; and a brilliant and pearl sprig brooch, with 
large diamond in centre and three pendants ; 295/. A brooch, composed 
of acluster of flowers with three wreath pendants, in brilliants set in 
gold, and a brilliant flower brooch, with festoons and pendants ; 5407. A 
large stomacher of the orchid pattern, with festoons and pendants in 
brilliants, mounted in gold, with silver leaves; and the companion 
stomacher; 4002. A similar stomacher, in brilliants, mounted entirely in 
gold; 2607. A sprig brooch, with festoon and tassel pendants in rose 
diamonds; another, in brilliants and rose diamonds, surmounted by a 
bird; and two sprig head-ornaments or brooches, each with three pen- 
dants in rose diamonds, mounted in gold and silver; 480/. A pairof 
flower brooches or head-ornaments, with pendants in rose diamonds, 
mounted in gold and silver; 200/. A brilliant stomacher, composed of a 
cluster of flowers, surmounted by a bird, with festoons and pendants, two 

of the latter forming earrings; 325/. An elegant sprig head-ornament 
of flowers, surmounted by a bird, in fine brilliants; 330/. A large head 
ornament, composed of wild roses and leaves of natural size in brilliants 
and emeralds; 3207. A head-dress, of the rose and wheat pattern, with 
festoons and pendants, composed of fine brilliants ; 380/. A necklace, 

composed of ten clusters, with large brilliant centre, four brilliants and 
two oval drops, and numerous small brilliants, mounted in gold and green 
enamel; 720/. A large head ornament, composed of taree spiral pen- 
dants, in brilliants and emeralds mounted in gold; 425/. A stomacher, 
composed of flowers and leaves surrounding an eagle, with festoons and 
pendants, in brilliants; 340/. A cluster brilliant necklace, the three 
principal brilliants large and very fine; 290/. A bracelet in brilliants | 
and pearls, mounted in gold and enamel, and a pierced band bracelet, with 
rich centre of brilliants set in gold and enamel; 119/. A stomacher, in 
the centre the Sultan’s cipher in brilliants, surmounted by leaves and 
flowers with large diamond centres; 2857. <A pair of cluster ear-rings, 
composed of briiliants, with pair of large brilliant drops; 2152 Pair of 
large top and drop brilliant ear-rings, mounted with black enamel pen- 
dants; 2607. An oval-shaped gold box, enamelled pink and music, the 
top surmounted with a group of flowers in large brilliants; another ena- 
melled green, and flowers, the top similar; 300/. A round yellow 
brilliant, of great lustre, set as a ring, in a pierced rose diamond setting ; 
and a large oblong spread brilliant, mounted with brilliant border, as a 
ring ; 2017. 
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THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS’ & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 





j E HAVE HAD MANY DULL WEEKS OF LATE, but 

this seems the dullest: we have rext to nothing new, and the 
redem ption of promises is on all sides deferred till October. For this 
state of affairs we have no reason to be surprised. Autumn is always 
a quiet time in the publishing world, and the hope of cheap paper 
six weeks hence is cause enough in itself for the suspension of 
activity. 

Messrs. Groombridge and Sons publish Marvels of Pond-life, by 
Mr. H. J. Slack, being a Year’s Microscopic Recreations among the 
Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, Water Bears, and Polyzoa, and adding 
another to the long list of popular books on natural history. 
Messrs. Routledge and Co. re-publish, in a cheap edition, another 
work in the same line—Mr. Francis’s Beach Rambles in search 
of sea-side pebbles and crystals. Mr. Virtue has published in 
two volumes quarto a series of engraved views of scenes in Italy, 
from Piedmont to the Tiber, with a descriptive narrative, by 
Mr. Dudley Costello. Lady Julia Lockwood has written a life of 
Cyrus, King of Persia and Media, for the young. Dr. Smith has 
completed his History of Methodism, in a third volume, which is 
occupied with Modern Methodism. Messrs. Longman and Co., every 
one will be glad to see, have been called upon for a re-issue of the 
seven volumes already published of Mr. Spedding’s admirable edition 
of Bacon. From Miss Julia Corner we have a three volume novel 
entitled “‘ Culverley Rise,” and from Mrs. Gordon Smythies another 
entitled, ** Alone inthe World.” Mr. Dickens's “ Great Expecta- 
tions” has already reached a third edition. 





Why should not the industry of the publisher be represented at the 


test rather minutely or we should not say this much. It is really a 
great comfort when one can depend upon French figures. None but 
those who have had occasion to wade into the entanglements of French 
statistics can imagine the delight which is experienced when one 
lights upon a piece of reliable information. M. de Quatrefages, of 
the French Institute, has written a work, published by Hachette 
and Co., on the ‘Unité de l’espéce bumaine,” which may 
provoke a reply from those who do not believe that we are 
all descended from one common father—Adam. Of Michelet’s 
work, “La Mer,” 18,000 copies have already been sold, and, 
as this is sea-side time, the publishers calculate on selling twice 
that number. No doubt it will be far more wholesome for young 
| ladies and gentlemen who have the means of reaching and abiding by 
| the sea-side, to be digging in the sands, hunting under the rocks, and 
dredging the sea-bottom for small monsters and oddities of the deep than 
to be indulging in the insipidities of the circulating library, the flirta- 
tions of the pier, and the racket of the club-room. A new edition has 
appeared of “ Questions d'art et de morale,” by Victor de Laprade. 
| It is preceded by an introduction “ On Literary Sincerity,” wherein 
the writer says, perhaps with good reason: “ We have hesitated to 
publish these fragmentary studies, conscious of their imperfection, and 
thinking of the small number of readers who will be interested in the 
matter.” But altogether in another way is ‘Le Connaissance 
du Cheval,” published by Didot frerés, under the editorship of M. L. 
Mohl. Perhaps next to Youatt’s treatise, it is the most valuable we 
have upon the horse. The work is illustrated by more than 160 
engravings. We may call attention to a splendid work of art: 
“ Athénes décrite et dessinée par Ernest Breton,” followed by a 





| 





Great Exhibition of 1862? This question has been raised by M. 
Hachette, on behalf of the Parisian publishers, in a letter addressed | 
to Prince Napoleon. We would ask, ‘‘ How would you represent the | 
skill of the publisher at that Exhibition? In its courts a place will | 
be found for the work of the paper-maker, the type-founder, the | 
printer, the engraver, and the binder, and for all the other auxiliaries | 
requisite to produce the substantial book; but the publisher, What | 
shall he send as the sign of his skill? Some copies of his | 
publications? Who would care to look at them? and so far | 
as they evidence mechanical or artistic skill, they will be ex- | 
hibited in detail and to much better effect by the trades we have 
enumerated. No, the skill of the publisher lies amongst things 
invisible, and can no more be sent for exhibition than the skill 
of the lawyer, the divine, the physician, or the author. That fine 
sense which sees in a manuscript a good book, or by its alteration or 
condensation the possibility of a good one ; which knows dull or hopeless 
books, and avoids them; which discerns and provides for common 
tastes and wants ; which divines latent tastes, and ministers to and 
developes them; and, above all, that genius which gives the public 
something higher than they have hitherto sought or cared for, and 
educates them to its use and desire henceforward ; all these, and other 
functions which are included in the name of publisher, and which inturn 
have been displayed by the heads ofour best English houses, are evidently 
amongst things unseen, and cannot possibly be exhibited. A publisher 
in this high sense is an editor; his house is his magazine, and books are 
his articles. Yet, could we overcome reserve, and could we command 
the utter truth, good and bad, we might have a Publishers’ Court at 
the Great Exhibition. Each publisher would send his own case of 
books, classified according to subjects and authors. Over each work 
would be inscribed the number of copies sold, and the sum paid for 
authorship. Some would be able to say, ‘* This author I found poor 
and unknown, I discerned the merit of his book, published it, and the 
book brought him fame and both of us profit. He is now successful, 
rivals bid for his works, and he can command his own price ; yet I treat 
him so well that he never leaves me, as this row of books he has 
written, and I have issued, attest.” Many could write out their com- 
merce with authors in these or similar words ; others, without the grace 
of good fellowship, could record hard and honest commercial transac- 
tions ; and, as the court would be a court of truth, others would have to 
tell of greed, stupidity, ang offence on both sides. Could we get out of 
publishers and authors cases of books so arranged and so described, no 
corner of that Exhibition of 1862 would have greater interest ; every 
newspaper would covet the stories of that court for its readers, and 
to maintain its charms intact severe penalties would require to be 
enforced against any who printed a line of its secrets until the hour for 
the dispersion of the Exhibition arrived. Out of fairy-land such a 
publishers’ court is impossible; and, therefore, publishers and authors 
must remain unrepresented save in those arts which are to them what 
the tailor is to the man. 





In works of real interest the French press has been more fecund lately. 
Didot fréres have issued Vols. 35 and 36 of the ‘* Nouvelle biographie 
générale,” a work which, with certain short-comings in particular 
biographies, may still be depended upon as to facts and dates, and 
that is saying a very great deal for any French work making preten- 
sions to precision. 


We have had occasion to put this work to the 


“* Voyage dans le Péloponése.” Beautiful typography and accurate 
woodcuts render this work all that the student of classical antiquities 
could desire, at moderate price. There is just now a demand for good 
and wholesome books, and the ‘‘ Librarie internationale Catholique ” 
promises to give us ‘* Les Romans Honnétes,” a collection of tales, 
dedicated to families, having at heart the preservation of faith and 
morals. A volume will be published once a month at a moderate 
price. There have been already published ‘‘ Un Voyage de Noces,” by 
M. Conrad de Bolanden ; ** Margherita,” an old favourite by M. César 
Cantu, and several other volumes by authors of mark. The fourth and 


| last volume of Macaulay’s William III., translated into French by M. 


Amedée Pichot, is promised for the 20th of the present month. On the 
10th inst. appeared “‘ Mémoires de Jud,” wherein the writer gives 
account of his birth, his exploits in England, Paris, America, &c. 
The title-page reads like that of a catchpenny, and if the book is not 
such, the pretentious title-page must be our excuse for suspecting that 
it belongs to that category. The publisher, M. Aug. Aubry, sends 
into the world a little book which is sure to be soon picked up, as only 
three hundred copies of it have been published: “Traité de la 
Venerie,” &c., a Treatise on Venery, by the late M. Budé, Counsellor 
of Francis I., a master of ordinary requests of his hotel, translated 
from the Latin into French by Loys le Roy, called Regius, follow- 
ing the commandment which was made to him by King Charles IX., 
published for the first time from the manuscript in the Institute, by 
H. Chevreul. It is a small volume, with thirty pages of introduction, 
and is interesting as a book of sports belonging to the sixteenth 
century. 

Hachette and Co, announce a second series of Paul Marcoy’s 
“« Scenes et paysages dans les Andes.” The Railway Library—* Biblio- 
théque des Chemins de Fer,” which has put into circulation a great 
number of useful and amusing books, calculated to beguile the tedium 
of a railway journey, has just issued M. Louis Enault’s last novel: 
“Un Amour en Laponie,” completing his series of studies on the 
North. Some years ago M. Enault was charged by the Minister of 
Public Instruction with a literary and scientific mission to the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. ‘ Carine,” “Christine,” and the ‘‘ Voyage en 
Norvége” are former results of this mission. M. Georges de Kéroulée, 
attaché to the French Embassy Extraordinary to China, published, a 
few days since, his ‘Souvenirs de l’expédition de Chne, Un voyage a 
Pékin.” 

It is quite clear now that exciting books have found their level in 
France, and that the bad good book has not the same favour as 
hitherto. A clever writer must confine himself to the moralities. 
Writers must assume a virtue ; and hypocrisy, however odious in the 
sight of Heaven, must pass fair muster on earth. It is, simply, that 
one would rather shake a dirty hand in a pink kid glove than the 
dirty hand itself; yet, were one aware that the pink glove covered 
unscoured fingers, the moral sensibilities would take alarm. How some 
recent French works are spoken of by the French themselves a 
single paragraph will illustrate. Writing in that rather clever journal 
Le Courrier du Dimanche, a critic, M. Morin, says: ‘‘ What would 
you have one to say of the ‘ Baiser Mortel’ of M. E. Berthould, ex- 
cept that it is mortal through the wearisomeness it inspires; and of 
the ‘ Horloges de 1a Sainte présance de Dieu,’ by the Abbé Donne, 
except that the poor priest’s watch itself must be very slow? The 
‘Odes Gaillardes’ of Horace, translated by M. Armand Baschet, 
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jn vain countenance a very bad action, and do not succeed even, 
through their insipid brutality, in becoming a bad book. The 
‘Mysteres de l’apparition de la Salette’ (La Salette is still a 
lucrative business) does not rise above the vulgarity of this super- 
stition, at once materialist and mawkish, puerile and calculating, 
and which we should like to see the reasonable party of the clergy 
pronounce against. The ‘Histoire du Second Empire,’ by we know 
not what nameless author, is only a long and stale rhapsody of adu- 
lations, without idea, without style, without diplomatic erudition: it 
js said to have been the thought of M. Dubois-Chusan, and the 
workmanship of M. Belmontei.” Of this M. Belmontel we recollect 
only his “ Lumiéres de la Vie,” published a few months ago, and 
which we incidentally noticed at the time. It is in the poem so 
entitled, where he calls misery 
La sage-femme du génie.” 
Possibly, then, M. Dubois-Chusan was the genius, and M. Belmontel 
the midwife. It is Belmontel who sings of 
La vegetation de l’ordre humanitaire ; 
and who, having always adulated power, can possibly assert : 
L’Empereur du sublime a fait notre élément; 
and add, with equal force : 
Le sceptre est un baton de Dieu. 





In Germany the press produces very little that is noteworthy. We 
have a translation of Goethe's ‘ Iphigenia” into Greek, ‘* Goethii 
Iphigenia,” which, some scholars inform us, has been very well done. 
“Schiller als Komiker,’’ by Dr. Duno Fischer, is a treatise intended 
to prove, what no one has yet denied, that Schiller in his earnest vein 
has still a dash of the humorous about him. Without making quota- 
tions in the original, from several of his tragedies, it would not be easy 
to make this apparent. However, the student of Schiller has a clue to 
the authority. A first volume has appeared of *‘ Das goldne Alter der 
deutschen Poesie,” by Moritz Rapp, extending from Klopstock to 
Goethe. To the consideration of artists and antiquaries we would 
recommend the fourth edition of Kugler’s “ Handbuch der Kunst- 
geschichte,” as edited by Wilhelm Lubke. The text is clearly 
printed, and the woodcuts are all which one could desire in such a 
voluminous, painstaking work. In these troublous atmospheric times, 
the appearance of a second edition of Dove’s “ Gesetz der Stiirme ” 
may perbaps attract attention. We seem to be coming nearer and 
nearer towards a knowledge of the laws which determine fair and foul 
weather, and yet centuries may elapse before we are able to say 
beforehand with certainty what shall be the atmospheric conditions of 
a regatta or Derby day. Absolute certainty would influence the 
umbrella market, and modify considerably the calculations of the 
betting-book. 





Mysteries or Fairu, THE KNowLEDGE OF Gop, in two thick octavos, will 
be published by Mr. Manwaring next week. 

Carrain Mayne Rerp has a new novel, “A Hero in Spite of Himself,” in 
three volumes, nearly ready for publication by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

THe True CONSERVATIVE, a new weekly newspaper, is announced. 

Lapy LiANover, it is said, has three more volumes of Mrs. Delany’s 
gues nearly ready for the press, completing that diffuse yet delightful 
work. 

Mr. Peacock’s new tale is entitled “‘ Barren Honour,” and the first part will 
appear in Fraser's Magazine for September. 

Mr. CHARLES READE has completed another novel, but has not yet found a 
publisher. 

A Sunpay “London Halfpenny Newspaper,” promising to issue four editions 
every Sunday with the latest news, has commenced. 

WE noricen lately the appearance of three halfpenny illustrated periodicals 
after the model of the London Journal. We have now to register the starting 
of a fourth, by Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, entitled ‘The Halfpenny Gazette.” 
It is larger than any of the others, and he advertises it effectually by giving a 
copy of the first number gratis to every purchaser of his penny Miscel/any this 
week. 

A Dramonp Eneuisn Dictionary in 64mo., containing 25,000 words in 640 
pages, edited by Dr. Nuttall, will be published next week by Messrs. Routledge 
and Co., at 1s. 6d. 

Mr. T. Cottey Grattan has a five-act drama ready for publication. 

THE Book-HAWKING movement continues to extend. A Book-hawking 
Society has just been organised in West Suffolk. 

Tue Annvuat Diyyers of the printing-oftices, which generally take place in 
July, have passed off as usual. They have been held from time immemorial, 
some say from the time of Caxton. The name these festivals go by—Wayz- 
Goose—has been puzzling some etymologists. It seems to be derived from the 
old English word wayz, stubble; a wayz-goose is a stubble-goose, which is the 
head dish on these occasions. 

Mr. Mayer’s newly discovered Gospel of Matthew is to be published by 

Messrs. Triibner and Co., under the editorship of Dr. C. Simonides. Mr. Mayer 
has a number of papyri purchased from the Rev. Mr. Stobart, the Egyptian 
traveller, and discovered by him in Thebes, and Dr. Simonides has succeeded in 
unrolling several of them. The one which Mr. Mayer proposes to issue in fac- 
simile is supposed to be an original copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel, written to his 
dictation, It is in the Greek uncial character, and is much damaged and 
torn. In fact, only a few fragments remain, but these, it is supposed, furnish 
4 much purer text than any other version, and clear up some obscure and 
doubtful passages. The personal history of St. Matthew has been lost in 
obscurity; but, with the aid of these papyri and a stone tablet recently dis- 
interred at Thyatira, bearing a lengthy inscription, it appears that St. Matthew 
was born at Gennesareth in Galilee, that he was in his twenty-sixth year at the 
time of the Nativity, that he was fifty-one when he first embraced Christianity, 
that he dictated his Gospel to Nicholaus of Antioch, the deacon, when in his 
Seventy-first year; and that he lived to the extreme old age of one hundred and 
8ix, when he was burnt at Hierapolis in Parthia, one of the earliest of the 
Christian martyrs. We need scarcely say tbat we repeat statements like these 
a8 the gossip of the day, which may be dissipated as fiction, fancy, or blunder 
to-morrow. 


| 





Miss Bowman has written a young ladies’ book for Messrs. Routledge, 
entitled, ‘‘ How to Make the Best of it.” 

Mr. Ross, the author of * Crispin Ken,” announces a new tale, “ Gideon 
Cuyp; a Chronicle of the Crush Room.” 

THE EXCELLENT ARTICLE on the late Count Cavour in the last Quarterly, is 
said to be from the pen of Mr. Layard. 

CHRISTOPHER ANDeRSON’s “ Annals of the English Bible” is about to be 
re-published in a cheaper form by Messrs. Jackson, Walford, aad Hodder. 

Mr. Tennyson is to write some verses for the Masical Festival in connexion 
with the Great Exhibition of 1862. The verses will be set to music by an 
English composer, probably Dr. Bennett. 

“JosePH ALLEINE, his Companions, and Times: a Memorial of Black 
Bartholomew Day, 1662,” by Mr. Charles Stanford, is announced by Messrs. 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. ; 

A History or tHe Lire anp Tres of the Rev. Dr. Lawson, of Selkirk, 
is in preparation by Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, of Glasgow. Dr. Lawson held ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical and social relations in Scotland, and was remarkable for 
his overflowing humour, of which it is said the biography will give many 
illustrations. ‘ 

THe WeELcoME Guest has reduced its price from twopence to one half- 
penny, and for that small coin promises to give “eight pages profusely illus- 
trated.”” We scarcely know what to think of this deluge of halfpenny litera- 
ture. It is almost a novelty in this country, and we shall observe its course 
with some interest. 

Some EpinpurGH Pvusuisners, it is reported, are making some money out of 
the prospective repeal of the paper duty. A drawback of 14d. per lb. is allowed on 
all books and paper exported from this country. They are therefore shipping 
their quire stock to a neighbouring coatinental port, pocketing the drawback, 
oak will bring it back to Leith as soon as October allows paper to enter duty 
ree, 

Tue LireRaATURE OF THE Metuopists.—The report of the Wesleyan Book 
Room states ;that there have been sold during the year 1860-G1—of tracts, 
1,000,000; of tracts with printed covers, 1,700,000; of sixpenny magazines per 
month, 18,500; of shilling magazines per month, 10,500; of the Christian 
Miscellany, 57,000; of the Sunday School Magazine, 36,000; of the penny 
Early Days, 58,000; of hymn books, 139,000; of Sunday-school hymn 
books, 89,000; and of miscellaneous works, 500,000. The profits in the year 
have been over 5000/., which are devoted to the purposes of the denomination. 

CANADA.—Mr. Morris of Canada, in 1855, published the following 
précis of the relation of the press to the population of Canada. 

The newspapers published in Lower Canada in the year 1836 were nineteen. Of these 
five were French and fourteen English. The population of Lower Canada was then 
571,930, being 30,000 inhabitants to one newspaper. 

The papers published in Upper Canada in 1536 were thirty-one. The population of 
Upper Canada at that time was 336,469, or one newspaper for every 10,000 inhabitants. 

The number of French and English papers published in Canada East in 1854 was forty- 
three. Population of Canada East in 1851 was 890,261, being one paper to 20,000. 

The papers published in Canada West in 1954 were 114, and the population of Canada 
West in 185! was 942,004, being one paper to 8000 inhabitants. 

The French papers published in Canada Eust in 1854 were eleven. 
of Canada East in 1851 was 669,522, being one newspaper to 60,000 

Population of Canada East, other than French Canadians, in 1851, was 220,740. English 
newspapers in 1854, thirty-two, being one newspaper for nearly 7000 inhabitants. 

The total of papers published in both sections of the Province in 1854 was 157. Popula- 
tion of both sections in 1851 was 1,842,205, being one newspaper to 11,099 inhabitants. 

In 1836, the proportion in Canada East that the newspapers bore to the inhabitants was 
one to 30,000; now (1854) it is one to 20,000. 

In 1836, the proportion in Canada West that the newspapers bore to the population was 
one to 10,000; in 1854, it is one to 8351. 

In 1836, the proportion of the French papers in Canada East to the French population 
was one to 86,000; in 1854, it is as one to 60,000. 

In 1836, the proportion of English papers to the English population 
10,213; in 1854, it is as one to 7000. 

This disparity between the two Provinces is gradually diminishing, and, it is hoped, will 
soon altogether pass away, as the result of the general diffusion of the education throughout 
the Lower Province. 

The disparity has up to this date not diminished, but increased. Lovell’s 
Canadian Directory, for 1857-58, gives the following 

Tabular Statement of Newspapers published in Canada in 1857: Daily papers, 20; tri- 
weekly, 20; semi-weekly, 13; weekly, 153; semi-monthly, 5; monthly, 29; six numbers 
a year, 2; quarterly. 1. In all, 243, 

The aggregate number of journals and periodicals of every kind in the Canadas now 
touches closely, if it does not yet reach, 300. 


French population 


was one to 





AMERICA.—N. P. Wits is writing a series of entertaining 
letters from Washington, entitled ‘‘ Lookings on at the War,” which he is 
publishing in his Lome Journal. 

Horace GREELEY, editor of the New York Tribune, announces that he has 
resigned his generalship. Le cried more loudly than any man, ‘“ On to Rich- 
mond.” 

Mr. Martin F. Tuprer has forwarded a copy of some verses to the American 
newspapers, advising the North to give the South a thorough whipping. 





FRANCE.—Some hitherto unpublished writings of Rousseau’s are 
about to be given to the world. It is well known that Rousseau left numerous 
manuscripts in the hands of his friend the Protestant clergyman Moulton, 
whose name occurs more than once in his “‘ Confessions.” it is from these 
manuscripts, now in the possession of the grandson of Moulton, that the selec- 
tions about to be published is to be made. They will comprise the Correspon- 
dence of Rousseau with M. Moulton and the Genevese, Coindet; a Project of a 
Constitution for Corsica; Letters on Virtue and Happiness; a Treatise on the 
Sphere ; a fragment on Revelation; a fragment on Languages; two novels; 
and a portrait of Rousseau by himself; forming a varied and inviting list of 
contents. 

Our Postat INTERCOURSE WITH FRANCE is about to receive a welcome ex- 
tension. Before Parliament broke up a convention was laid on the table which 
has been entered into with France, extending the privilege of the book-post 
between the two countries to patterns of no intrinsic value, photographs, com- 
mercial and legal documents ; printed, or engraved, or lithographed works, bear- 
ing corrections or manual notes: and “al! other papers in manuscript ;” but 
there must be nothing in the nature of a letter, or which could serve as such, 
and pre-payment is to be essential. The day for carrying the convention into 
execution is left to the respective Post-offices. 





PRUSSIA.—Tue University or Brestav has been conferring its 
honours on several Englishmen. Mr. Darwin has been created Doctor by the 
Medical Faculty, in appreciation of his new history of creation and development ; 
and by the Philosophical Faculty: Thomas H. Huxley, Professor of Natural 
History at London, in acknowledgment of his merits in the history of fossil 
animals; and J. 8. Mill, in honour of his essay ‘‘On Liberty,” have been 
nominated Honorary Doctors. 
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TRADE NEWS. 


Pantversnuips Drsso-vep.—Isaac Illingworth and Nathan Lucas, South 
Ossett, Yorkshire, rag merchants.—Clayton and Whitely, Huddersfield, printers. 

Bankrupt.—Thomas Ragland, Wigan, Lancashire, stationer, Aug. 21 and 
Sept. 11, at twelve, at the Court of Bankruptcy, Manchester. Off. assignee, 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester; sol., Mr. Darlington, Wigan. 

Divipenp.—Ang. 31, John Wiseman, Luton, Bedfordshire, printer. 

DecLaARATIoNs OF Divipenps.—H. Winchester, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
Middlesex, stationer—third div. of 2s. 73d. on any Thursday after Oct. 5, at 
Mr. H. H. Stansfeld’s, Basinghall-street.—C. P. Jarvis, Sheffield, bookseller— 
first div. of 2s. 6d.,on any Wednesday after Oct. 7, at Mr. J. Brewin’s, Sheffield, 





Court or Bankruptcy (August 13).—Re Tatuis (before Mr. Commissioner 
FANE).—This was the certificate meeting in the matter of Lucinda Tallis, book- 
seller and publisher, of No. 2, Warwick-square, City, and No. 12, Chadwell- 
street, Pentonville. The balance sheet, by Mr. James Hutton, commences in 
January 1860 with a deficiency of 15812 The profits on trading had been 
9151. 6s. 6d.; against which there were expenses, 163/. 3s. 9d.; house and 
personal, 165/. 9s. 4d. ; losses, 30/. 0s. 9d, The debts are returned at 17062. ; 
ditto holding security, 9867. 1s. To meet which the assets consist of good and 
doubtful debts, 2867, 3s. 11d.: property, 164. 16s.; ditto in the hands of 
creditors, 5212. 5s. Mr. George Lawrence, for the assignees, said that he would 
not oppose the granting of a third-class certificate. Nothing at all was expected 
to be realised from the estate; but, as the bankrupt was an old lady, verging on 
80 years of age, he though a certificate of the lowest class might be granted. The 
Commissioner accordingly awarded a certificate of the third class. 

Paper Dety.—Drawsack On Stock in Hanp.—A CiosE DEFINITION OF 
THE Worp “ STATIONER” By Scottish ExcisEMEN.—It is well understood that 
a drawback on the amount of paper in the hands of stationers, pasteboard 
makers, or paper-stainers, will be allowed on the 1st October next, the day on 
which the remission of the duty comes into operation; but some doubts having 
existed among Excise officials in Scotland as to whether the drawback would 
be allowed to other dealers holding stocks of paper, the following correspondence, 
which has taken place between the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Edinburgh and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will be interesting as setting 


the point at rest : 
“105, West Bow, Edinburgh, 26th July, 1861. 
“To the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘‘Srr,—A difference of opinion exists betwixt the Collector of Excise here 
and dealers in paper, as regards the parties who are entitled to obtain drawback 
on paper under the Act 24 Vict. c. 20. In sect. 5 it is stated, ‘That any 
stationer, pasteboard-maker, or paper-stainer, who shall have in his stock or 
possession on the first day of October, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
one, one ton weight of paper of any denornination, buttonboard, millboard, or 
pasteboard, or any or either of them, on which the duties of Excise have been 
fully charged, and shall produce the same to the proper Officer of Excise, 
authorised by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to take an account thereof, 
in reams, half reams, or parcels, whole and unopened, with the wrapper un- 
broken, and the’ Excise label thereon uncancelled and unobliterated, shall be 
entitled to claim and be allowed the whole or such proportion as hereinafter- 
mentioned of the duty charged on such paper, buttonboard, millboard, and 
pasteboard respectively,’ &c. In Scotland paper is very extensively sold by 
houses who deal in a variety of articles, and who are designated by the 
Scotch term ‘merchant’ or ‘general dealer.’ Many of these houses 
will have in stock from five to twenty tons of paper on which the 
Excise duty has been regularly paid, They, as a matter of justice and 
common honesty, expect the drawback on such paper as they may have in stock 

_ above one ton weight on the first day of October next. But our Collector of 
Excise here has adopted what is considered a very narrow-minded interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of your Act, as regards the word ‘stationer,’ and says that 
those wholesale dealers in paper, whom he acknowledges to be both respectable 
and well known, are not in his opinion ‘stationers,’ as described in the Act of 
Parliament; and that he would not, without further instructions, send any of 
his officers to take their stock of paper for drawback on the first of October 
next. I inclose a printed list of the goods kept in stock by one of those houses 
designated ‘ merchants ’ or ‘ general dealers’ in Scotland, by which you will 
perceive that paper, and all articles sold by ‘ stationers,’ are extensively held by 
them. As Chairmanof the Chamber of Commerce in this city, I have been 
solicited to bring this matter before you, and to request that you will cause 
the Excise honestly to fulfil the intention of your Act, by receiving on the first 
of October next the claims of those wholesale houses who are known as sellers of 
paper throughout Scotland, although they may not be designated as ‘stationers,’ 
* pasteboard makers,’ or ‘ paper stainers.’—I have the honour to be, Sir, yours very 
respectfully, James RicHaRDsoN.” 

“11, Downing-street, Whitehall, August 3, 1861. 

‘* Sir—In reply to your letter of the 26th ultimo, I am desired by the 
Chancellor of the Exchquer to acquaint you that he has made the necessary 
atrangements with the Board of Inland Revenue for this grant of drawback on 
the stock of paper in hand to the dealers mentioned in your letter.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Cuares L. Ryay.” 

“James Richardson, Esq.” 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 

By Mr. JOHN WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on Thursday, 
August 22, at one o'clock, 625 copies of Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby’s “‘ Ramblings in 
the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton.” 

By Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, Leicester-square, on Tuesday, 
August 20, and four following days, a large collection of books, comprising the 
library of a clergyman. 





PAST SALES. 

By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, at Wellington-street, Strand, 
commencing on Monday and concluding on Thursday, the library of the late 
Rev. Dr. Bandinel, of the Bodleian, Oxford. Amongst the lots sold may be 
mentioned : 

Acta Apostolorum Greco-Latine, litteris Majusculis, e codice Laudiano, cha- 
racteribus uncialibus exarato, et in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservato, descripsit 
ediditque T. Hearnius, rare, only 120 copies printed, royal 8vo. Oxon. 1715. 
5L 2s. 6d. 

Bale (J.) The first examinacyon of Anne Askewe (daughter of Sir Wyllyam 
Askewe, knyghte, of Lyncolneshyre) latelye martyred in Smythfelde, by the 
Romysh popes upholders, with the Elucydacyon of Johan Bale, imprented at 
Marpurg, in the lande of Hessen, in Novembre, anno 1546—The lattre examina- 
cyon of Anne Askewe, latelye martyred in Smythfelde, by the wycked Synagoge 
of Antichrist, with the elucydacyon of Johan Bale, imprinted at Marpurg, in 





the lande of Hessen, 16 die Januarii, anno 1547, in one vol. Black letter, first 
edition, rare. Preceding the conclusion to the second part is ‘‘The Balade 
whych Anne Askewe made and sange when she was in Newgate.” 111. 

Basse (W.) Great Brittaines Sonnes-set, bewailed with a shower of teares (a 
Poem in eight-line stanzas on the death of Prince Henry). At Oxford, printed 
by Joseph Barnes, 1613. 34. 3s. 

Bodenham (J.) Bel-védere, or the Garden of the Muses, first edition, ex- 
tremely rare. Imprinted by F. K. for Hugh Astley, 1600. This is a collection 
of poetical pieces from the works of different authors, Prefixed are commen- 
datory Poems by A. M. (Anthony Munday), A. B. (Anthony Brewer), W. Ran- 
kins, and R. Hathway. 132. 

B[rome] (R.) Lachryma Musarum: The Tears of the Muses; exprest in 
Elegies written by divers persons of Nobility and Worth upon the Death of 
Henry Lord Hastings, sonn of the Earl of Huntingdon, &c., frontispiece by 
Clein, and folio leaf containing a Latin inscription by Phil. Kindar. 1650. This 
volume contains an Elegy by John Dryden, written when at Westminster 
School, and which was his first printed production. 2. 5s. 

Burnet (Bp.) History of his own Time, with the suppressed passages and 
notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hardwicke and Speaker Onslow, edited 
by Dr. Routh, 6 vols, Portraits of Bp. Burnet and the Earl of Dartmouth, 
with the additional Annotations, together 7 vols. Oxford, 1823. 1651. 

Calvin (J.) A faythfull and moste Godly treatyse concernynge the most 
sacret sacrament of the blessed body and bloude of Christe, Whereunto is 
added the order that the church and congregation of Christe in Denmarke doth 
use: set forth by Myles Coverdale. First edition, black letter, extremely rare, 
calf. Nodate. 31. 6s. 

Barlow (Bp.) The Summe and Substance of the Conference which it pleased 
his Majestie (King James) to have with the Bishops and other of his Clergie at 
Hampton Court, Jan. 14, 1603. Archbishop Laud’s copy, with his autograph. 
J. Windet, 1604. 14. 7s. 

B(rewer) (T.) The Weeping Lady: or London like Ninevie in Sack-Clothe: 
describing the Mappe of her owne Miserie, in this time of her heavy visitation, 
with her hearty Prayers, Admonitions, and Pious Meditations, as the occasions 
~ — offer themselves in her Passion. B.A. and T. F. for M. Rhodes, 1625, 

. 9s. 

Emylii (P.) de Rebus Gestis Francorum libri X. ete. 
autograph of N. Cocquelin, Chancellor of Paris, 1679, on the title. 
M. Vascosanus, 1539, 162. 10s. 

Bodleian Library. Editio nova et auctior et cum supplemento, curis B. Ban- 
dinel, ete., 4 vols., interleaved with ruled paper into 8 vols., half russia. Oxonii, 
1843-50. 51, 12s. 

Church, Our Saviour Jesus Christ hath not overcharged his chirche with 
many ceremonies. Black letter. At Zurik, 1543. 41. 6s. 

Daniel (S.) Hymen’s Triumph. A Pastorall Tragicomedie, Presented at the 
Queenes Court in the Strand, at her Majestie’s magnificent entertainement of the 
Kings most excellent Majestie, being at the Nuptials of the Lord Roxborough. 
First edition, London, imprinted for Francis Constable, 1615. This masque 
was performed at Somerset House at the marriage of Sir Robert Ker, Baron 
Roxburgh, with Jane, third daughter of Patrick, Lord Drummond. On the 
title-page is the device of the University of Cambridge, with the motto “ Hinc 
lucem et pocula sacra.” The present copy is believed to be unique. 187. 5s. 

Edward VI. Catechismus brevis Christiane discipline, summam continens, 
omnibus Ludimagistris authoritate Regia commendatus. Huic Catechismo 
adjuncti sunt Articuli, de quibus in Synodo Londinensi, anno 1552, ad tollendam 
opinionum dissensionem, et consensum vere religionis firmandum, inter 
Episcopos et alios eruditos — pios viros convenerat (per Jo. Poynet) ; apud 
Reginaldam Wolfium, 1553. In this edition the Articles are not numbered, and 
the Colophon is on a separate leaf. Heylyn says, ‘This Catechism is so hard 
to come by, that scarce one scholar in five hundred hath ever heard of it; and 
hardly one in in a thousand ever saw it.” 5/7. 10s. 

Euripidis Trageedie, Gr. editio accurata, ex Nova recognitione A. Matthia, 
2 vols. Lat. ex edit. Musgravii, together 3 vols. ; large vellum paper, only 12 
printed. Oxonii, 1821. 57. 12s. 6d. 

Garden. A Godlie Garden, out of the which most comfortable hearbs may be 
gathered for the health of the wounded conscience of all penitent siuners ; black 
letter, printed within woodcut borders, old worked binding. Printed by R. 
Bradock, 1604, 17. 15s. 

Gilby (A.) Answer to the Devillish detection of Stephane Gardiner, Bishoppe 
of Wynchester, published to the intent that such as be desirous of the truth 
should not be seduced by hys errours, nor the blind and obstinate excused by 
ignorance ; black letter. 1547. 11. 6s. 

De Echave (Belthasar, de Guipuzcoa y vezino de Mexico) Discursos de la 
Antiguedad de la Lengua Cantabra Bascongada, habla con las provincias de 
Guipuzcoa y Vizcaya; en Mexico en la Emprenta de Henrico Martinez Anno 
de 1607. 17/7. 15s. 

Drayton (M.) Poly Olbion ; or, a Chorographical description of Tracts, Rivers, 
Mountaines, Forests, &c., in this renowned Isle of Great Britaine, digested ina 
Poem in 18 Songs, maps with river deities, &c., large copy, calf, by C. Lewis, 
1613. 12. 18s. 

Dugdale (Sir W.) Monasticon Anglicanum: a History of the Abbies and 
other Monasteries, Hospitals, Cathedrals, and Collegiate Churches in England 
and Wales, edited and enlarged with a vast accumulaticn of matter by Joho 
Caley, Esq., Sir Henry Ellis, and the Rev. Bulkeley Bandiuel, 8 vols. with 4 
fine series of engravings of Ecclesiastical Edifices by John Coney. The editor's 
own copy on large paper, 1817-30, 810. 

Erasmus (D.) Paraphrase upon the Newe Testamente, 2 vols. First editiov, 
black letter. Whitchurch, 1548-9. 41. 6s. 

Fuller (T.) History of the Worthies of England, 1662. 2/. 19s. 

Next week we shall report some other lots. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

ArmarnD—The Freebooters: a Story of the Texan War. By Gustave Aimard. Fep $vo bis 
2s. Ward and L 

ArcHBOLD—The Statutes 24 and 25 of Victoria, relating to the Irremovability of Paupers 
from Unions; to the Passing of Paupers to Scotland and Ireland; and to Vaccination; 
with Notes. By John F. Archbold. Fep 8vo swd 1s 6d. Shaw and Sons 7 

Bacon—The Literary and Professional Works of Francis Bacon. Edited by Jas. Spedding 
and D. D. Heath. 2 vols (re-issue) Svo cl 86s. Longman and Co 

Bacon—The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon. With Preface, &c., by the late R. L 
Ellis. Edited by Jas. Spedding. 5 vols (re-issue) 8vo cl 416s. Loneman and Co 

Brs_tE—Jewish School and Family Bible, Vol. IV. (Hebrew and English), containing the 
Hagiography, newly translated. By Dr. A. Benisch. 8vo cl 15s, or the English sepa- 
rately, 8vo cl 6s 6d. Longman and Co ‘ 

Boonz—The Life and Times of Col. Daniel Boone, the Hunter of Kentucky. By Edward 5. 
Ellis. Fep 8voswd éd. Beadle and Co 

BowMan—An Introduction to Practical Chemistry. By John E. Bowman, F.C.S. Edited bY 
Charies L. Bloxam. 4th edit fep 8vo cl 6s 6d. Charchill 

Burnet—Landscape Painting in Oil Colours, explained in Letters on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Art. By John Burnet. Re-edited, with an Appendix, by Henry Marrays 
F.S.A. 4tocl12s. J. 8. Virtue 

CayzER—One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; or, the Examiner’s Assistant. By T. 8. Cayzel- 





12mo cl ls 6d, Answers to ditto, 12mo cl swd1s 6d, Griffith and Farran 
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Cup's (The) First Story Book of A BC, including Easy Words, Spelling, and Reading. 
Illustrated, 16mo bds 1s 6¢. coloured ; 1s. plain. Ward and Loc 
CuristTY’s Minstrels’ Complete Banjo Tutor. Containing 50 Songs and Melodies. 
royal 8vo sw ls. Musical Bouquet Office 
ConnER—Culverley Rise: a Tale. By Julia Corner. 3 vols cr 8vocl 31s 6d. T. C. Newby 
CosTELLO—Piedmont and Italy, from the Alps to the Tiber, illastrated in a Series of Views 
taken om tht the spot, with a Descriptive Narrative. By Dudley Costello. 2 vols 4to cl 212s. 
. 8. rtu 
Ms -y: Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York 
edit. Illustrated. Fep &vo cllséd. W. Tegg 
IC et Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 3rd edit. Cr 8vocl3ls 6d. Chapman 
ni 








Oblong 


, Mariner. New 


Divine Dealings with a Child: a True Story. 
swd4d. Collingridge 
DoLtMAN—An Analysis of Ancient ee Architecture. exhibiting the best Examples in 
Great Britain, from Drawings, &c . T. Dollman and J. RK. Jobbins. Vol. I. 4to half 
morocco 27 12s 6d. Atchley and C 0 
Nwick—The Mechanics of Construction; including the Theories of the Strength of 
Material, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges, with numerous Examples. By Stephen 
Fenwick, AS. 8vocl12s, Bell and Daldyv 
Fraxcis—Beach Rambles in Search of Seaside Pebbles and Crystals. By J. G. Francis. New 
edit, with illustrations printed in colours, 16mo cl 2567. Routledge and Co 
GrnsoN—The History of the County and City of Cork. By Rev. C. B. Gibson. 2 vols. 8vo cl 
gis. T. C. Newby 
Gromsousry i —* a Tale, dedicated to the Lady G***** H, Small 4to cl 3s 6d. Houl- 
ston an 
GINsBU! no. -Colheteth, commonly called the Book of Ecclesiastes, translated from the Original 
Hebrew, with a C jmmentary. &c. By C.D. Ginsbarg. 8vo cl 18s. Longman and Co 
Harpy’s Tourists’ Guide through Ireland in Four Tours. By Philip Dixon Hardy, M.R.LA. 
New edit fop 8vo cl limp 3s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Heropotvs—The History of Herodotus, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford: 
By the Rev. T. Humphrey Lindsay Leary, M.A. 2vols12moclss. Weale 
History of the Marty rs during the ane of Queen Mary, from the Wind’s Record of them. 
By “Annie Page.’ Fep 8voswd 6d. Collingridge 
HorEy—The People’ s Edition of the Lord Chancellor's New Ban kruptcy and Insolvency Act. 
By S.C. Horey. 12moswdls. Lea 
Lewix—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trustees. 
edit roval 8vo cl 31s 6d. W. Maxwell 
Locxwoop—Cyrus, King of Persia and Media: his Life and Character; for the use of the 
Young. By L ady Julia Lockwood. Royal l6mo cl 5s 62. Saunders, Otley, and Co 
M'Gr.curist—Roseallan’s Daughter: a Tragedy in Three Acts. By J. M‘Gilchrist. 
el 23 6d. Houlston and Wright 
MACKENZIE—Our Country: a History of Scotland for the Young. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie. (Nelson's School Series.) 12mo cl 1s 6d. T. Nelson and Sons 
Our Story Book, with Two Hundred and Thirty Pictures. Ryl. 16mo cl gilt 5s. Ward & Lock 
ParKs—Tracts and Addresses issued between the Years 1851 and 1861. By Wm. Parks, B.A. 
Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Collingridge 
PROCEEDINGS at the Laying of the Foundation Stone of the National Wallace Monument on 
June 24, 1861. 12moswdis. Houlston and Wright 
ProcTeR—Legends and Lyrics: a Book of Verses. By Adelaide A. Procter. Vol. II. 
By One of his Flock. 2nd edit 16mo cl 3s. 


3y the Author of ‘Nothing to Pay.”” 18mo 


with Notes, &c. 


By T. Lewin, Esq. 4th 


12mo 


James 


2nd edit, fep Svo cl 4s. Bell and Daldy 
RECOLLECTIONS of a Beloved Pastor. 
and Wright 
ROUTLEDGE’s Diamond Dictionary of the English Language. 
morocco 2s 64. Routledge and Co 
RUSSELL—The Tannin Process. By C. Fep 8vocl2s. J. W. Davies 
SLacK—Marvels of Pond-life; or, a Year's Microscopic Recreations snene the Polyps, 
Infusoria, Rotifers, Water Bears, and Polyzoa. By Henry J. Slack, F.G.S. Cr 8vo cl 


is. Groombridge and Sons 
Suira—The History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. ITT. Modern Methodism. 
Longman and Co 


Smith, LL.D. Cr 8vo cl 10s 6d. 

SvrtTntes—Alone in the World: a Novel. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. 
$iséd. Hurst and Blackett 

SocraL Science: being Selections from John Cassell’s Prize Essays. 
Women. With Notes. Cr8vocl 3s 6d. Jno. C assell and Co 

STABLE ee i. “Precept and Practice.’ 
limp 286d. T. C, Newby 

Swarve—Pastime ong Objections to the Doctrine of Israel's future Restoration to their 
Land National Pre-eminence, &c. By Edward Swaine. 3rd edit 18mo cl2s 6¢@. Jackson, 
Walford. and Hodden 

TaYLorn—Climates for Invalids:; or, a comparative Inquiry as to the Preventive and Curative 
Infiuence of the Climate of Pau, and of Montne lier, Hyeres, Nice, Rome, Pisa, Florence, 
Naples, Biarritz, &e. By Alexander Taylor, M.D. 3rd edit condensed and considerably 
altered, Post &vo cl 7s. Churchill 

TewpLe—The Week!ly, Daily, and Hourly Scale of Wa 
Builders, &c. ud J. A. Temple. 18mo swd Is. 


Houlston 
$v Nuttall. 48mo cl 1s 6d; 


Russell. 





By George 
S vols cr 8vo cl 
sy Working Men and 


3y Harry Hieover. 3rd edit 12mo cl 


ges for the use of Manufacturers, 
J. A. _— 
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TeEMPLE—Hints upon Finance: the Secrets of Speculation practically explained, and Prin- 
ciples adopted by se = the Stock Exchange; how they avoid heavy Losses and 
secure great Gains. By J. A. Temple. 18moswdls. J. A. Temple 

Tracts for Priests and P eople. No. 7. Two Lay Dialogues. By J. M. Ludlow. 
of 7 and the Faith therein; 2. On positive Philosophy. Cr svo swd 1s. 
and Co 


1. On Laws 
Macmillan 


Wro is tohave It? a Novel. By the Author of The Netherwoods of Olleypool.” New edit 
12mo bds 2s. Routledge and Co. 
BOOKS ALTERED IN ] P RICE. 
APPROXIMATION to Truth. Cr 8vocl, reduced to Ss. Mann 
CoLuetra’s (G. P.) History of Naples, 1734-1825. 2 vols 8vo cl, reduced to 10s. (Edmonston 
and Douglas, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 
Creasy’s (E. 8.) History of the Ottoman Turks. 1 vol 8vo cl, reduced to 7s 6d. Bentley 


Enouisn (The) Bee-keeper. 
and Son 

Hapry Transformation (The) ; ; or, the History of a London Apprentice. 
reduced to 6d. Halland Co 

Marryat's (Capt.) Pacha of Many Tales (Railway Library). 
toutledge and Co 

Suaw’s (Rev. Hy.) Arms of the College of Oxford 
Burgon, M.A. 4to cl. reduced to 4/ 14s 6d. 

SrersMetz's (Rev. Dr. H.) German School. 
to 2s. D. Nutt 

WHowE.'s (T.) Analogy of the Old and New Testament systematically ¢ 
4to cl, reduced tolss. H. G. Bohn 


By A Country Curate. 12mo cl limp, advanced to 2s. Dean 


1gsmo cl swd, 


Fep 8vo bds, advanced to 2s. 
; with Historical Notices by the Rev. J. W. 
H. G. Bohn 

Part I. First Reading-book. 12mo cl, reduced 


2 vols. 


‘lassified. 





FRENCH. 


ARMORIAL Ge la noblesse de France, publié par une société de généalogistes palé Sographes, 








sous la direction de ) Acquier. “Res gistre 8. 4. 256p, planche et armoirie s. Paris 
ArnocLp—Sonnets et poémes; par Edmond Arnould; avec une préface de M. Saint-Mare 
Girardin, de l'Académie franc: tise; suivie d'une introduction. 18. S24 p. Paris. 


Sfr 50¢ 

BAzac (de).—Les Contes drolatiques, colligez ez abbayes de Touraine et mis en lumitre par 
le si enr de Balzac, pour l’esbattement des pantagraélistes et non aultres; illustrés de 
dessins de Gustave Doré. 18. 4409p. Paris. 3fr 50c 

Buiismon—Tabaciana. Recueil intéressant dédié aux tabacomanes et aux antagonistes du 
cigare, de la pipe et de la tabatiere; par Anagramme Blismon. 32, 288 p. Lille, impr. 
Blocquel; Paris. 1 fr 

oa. Le Capitaine wep a a Solferino, légende corse; 

aris. 


par le prince Pierre- 
Napoléon Bonaparte. 4. 14p. 





Drraut—Vie anecdotique de Pie IX. ; par André Dufaut. 12. 259p. Lyon 

Eyavi_t—Un amour en Laponie ; par Louis Enault. 16. 390 p. Paris. 2 fr. 

GavTirr—A bécédaire du saion de 1861; par Théophile Gautier. 18. 417 p. Paris, 3 fr. 
Marcoy—Sceénes et paysages dans les Andes; par Paul Marcoy. 2e série. 18. 337 p. Paris. 





Str. 50c. 

Niccoiris1—Nabuchodonosor, tragédie de Niccolini, traduite 
Pierre-Napoléon Bonaparte. 4. 40p. Paris. 

Rocu—Lou portafuia de louvre. Recul de poezias languedocienas ; 
ferreblanti®. 16. 144 p. Montpellier. 

Stcur (Mme de)—Les Vacances: par Mme. la comtesse de Secur, née 
de 40 vign. par Bertall. 18 339p. Paris. 2 fr. 


en vers francais par le Prince 
per Hippolyta Roch, 


Rostopchine. Mlustrées 


GE RMAN 


BrerirrG, Hugo, Leipzig u. die Leipziger. Heitere Wandergn. e. Amerikaners durch Leipzig. 


16. 1228. Leipzig. ¥ é i aa 
Brera, Leipziger Photographien. Humoristische Schildergn. d. Leipziger Familienlebens. 
Gr. 16. 168.8. 





Pr. Herm., iib. das Klima der Argentinischen Republik. Nach dreij 
wiihrend e. Reise durch die La Piata-Staaten geschildert u. m. numer, 


BURMEISTE! 
bachtgn. 


ihr. Beo- 
. Angaben 












der gefundenen Werthe belegt. Gr. 4. ho S. Hale. 
Mattitz, A. v., Spartacus. Tré wuerspeil in 5 5 Aufziigen. Gr 8% 11S. Weimar. 
Miter, Prof. Fr.. die Kiintsler aller Zeiten u. Volker, od. Leben u. Werke der beriihmtesten 


3aumeister, Bildhauer, Maler, mr von den frithesten, Kunstepoc hen bis zur G 
Fertgesetzt v. Dr. Kiunzinger. . 28 Lfg. Lex.- 3 Bd. S. 225-336. Stuttgart. 
Norpey, Frdr., See u. Land. Aus p A ‘Leben Michael Ww olf's v. Mi shrin: gen auf den Fildern. 


snwart. 


112 §._ Stnttgart. 7 , 
Vorzeit t. GEGENwart. Historisch-Romanische Schildergn. aus Schwaben u. Franken. 
lu2 8 7488S. Stuttgart. 





CORRIG ENDUM. 


Critic of August 10th, p. 145, for dissipant read desipiunt. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE ‘of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 


e tried them ?—Certified by 
BLACK TEA, 2s. 8d., 2% 10¢., 3s., 
as. 10d., and 4s. 
Kingdom. A Price Current free.— 
Merchants, 231, Blackfriars-road, 
Read ‘Dr, Normandy on “ 


E ORNIMAN’S 


THE LEAF NOT COVE! 


Four Lines, or Thirty Words ....... 

Esch additional Line (about Ten Wor 
Column . 
Whole Column 














LO Cc UTI ON q.—Mr. CHARLES J. 

PLUMPTRE continues to receive pupils at his private 
residence, for instrnetion in Public Reading, Speaking, and 
other branches of Professional Elocution, and for the Removal 
of Impediments and Defects of Speech, &c. 

Terms, and testimonials from well-known clergymen, bar- 
risters, and others, who have been Mr. Plumptre’s pupils, for- 
warded on application to him .at26, Elgin-road, Kensington- 
park-gardens, W.; or 1, Essex-court, Temple, F.C. 

Mr. Plamptre’ s“Oxford Lectures on Elocntion 
published, price 2s. éd., and may be had at Messrs. 
Jas. Parker's, Oxford, and 3 377, Strand, London. 
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ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 48. a: 
Moorgate-st., Webster. No. 11, 
Bond-street, Stewart. No. 46. 
Pimlico, Jon Low, 
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. ampstead. Dieuws, High-st. 
are NOW | 41; “sg Fisher, Angel 
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Torniman’s Agents i 
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UTLER’S 
POWDER, 
Case, with Measn 
ration, besides forming an equa 
agreeable, dra 
Seidlitz Powders, 
trouble. To al! 
forms 4 most 
climate, and is not injured by the 
journey. Prepared by BUTLER 
and Har« ling). 
London —*,* Be careful to order ‘ 


in One 


soitle, 












Ti TLER’S 


approved of, that 





be a most efficacions 

burns, scalds, excoriation and re 

sioned by sea-bathing, exposure 

weather. 

Prepared and sold by RUTLER 
and Harding), C 








OHNSON ail COS “TEAS ile you 


coodness and purity, under a forfeiture of 507. 


Goods “forwarded to all parts of the U nited | 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d. 


Strona, Rich. and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, } immediate cure within the reach of all. 
Chinese « 
it impossible for any brown low-priced 


| Borough. 
man-street. 
Faton-st. | Bla 


| Charing-cross, Catton, 
v.| Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
London-bridge Arcade, Terner. 
Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
} Clavham, Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 


TASTELESS 


re and Spoon.—This useful aperient prepa- | 


Chemists, 4, Cheapside, 
P owd er, and t to observe the address. 


~ POMADE > 
This elegant Preparation is so generally 
; it is unnecessary 
purposes for which it is emploved. ) 
pared, upon which mach ofits utility depends, it is found to EETH. —_ 

application for chapped hands and lips, 


No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. “HOWARD, | 


OCKLE'S NTIBILIOU S PILLS for for 
indigestion. b Ee 1s, liver. and stomach complaints, pre- 
pared only by JAMES C OCKLE, 18, New Ormond- street, 
and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes, ls. lid., 
yand lis. 


Dr. Nor nant as to their 
Good and pure 
3s. 4d., 38. 6d... 8s. 8d., 


$s. 2d., 





London, Ss. 
Adulteration of Tea. 


PURE TEA, 


RED WITIL COLOUR. 


| F OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—he LIV ER and 

its AILMENTS.—Alterations of temperature and hot 

| weather exert the most deleterious influence over 

| and its secretion. Against occasional bilions atta 

caution can always guard, but Holloway’s Pills 
Ferme 


-JOHNSON and Co., Tea | 















place their 
nted liquors 
and all errors of diet scrupulously 






should be refrained from, 
avoided, while these purifying pills are being taken, according 
to the printed directions wh i h envelope them. They will 
nd 4s. 4d. per Ib., -ackets, | Soon dispel une: s, and discipline all disordered action, 
Dodson, . Black- | without interfer ing with business, pleasure, or study. Pains 
7 in the side, fiatulency, constipation, and abdominal fulness, 
ckheath-hill, Notley. | are likewise remediable by the same means, whic’ bh, without 
ckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. | irritating or annoying, regulate, restore, and strengthen every 
10. | organ, 


SEEN AN A 5 VEVED ETE ° 
RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Diseases of the 
Mouth and Gums.—The constant complaints and nu- 
merous severe diseases caused by the use of metals, soft com- 
positions, and other absorbing agents in the manufacture of 
n every Town | artificial teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewin Mosely, Dentist 
‘TA , were (established thirty years), to call especial notice toa new 
SEIDLITZ | invaiuabie, and PATENTED INVENTION, highly recom 
2s. 6d., enclosed in a | Mended by the leading members of the Faculty, in London 
Paris, and elsewhere. Of itsnumerous adv antage 8, “xplained 
and far more | in the specification of pate nt, the following require particular 


wer it with colour makes 
autumn leaves to be 
passed off tot * — 




























price 


liv efficient. 


eht than that produ ed with the Common | @ttention :—Consisting of one continuous piece of evamelling, 
is made in much less time, 
ay Fever or Thirst. a teaspoonful, in water, 
refreshing Saline Draught. 


the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to the 
action of the month and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 
and the vitiated secretions so universally complained of in 
the systems now in use. No metals, springs, wires, or fas- 
tenings are required, and the composition being m nipulated, 
while in a perfectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most 
sensitive stump, loose tooth, or tender gum, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience, avoiding extraction and all 
—__—————— } Operations. 
DIVINE. —} MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, BERNER'S 
known and 4 OXFORD-STREET. 
all the | _E stab lishec ‘d 1 upw ards of thirty years. 
When properly pre- | by’ - ieshiRmcaen a 


and without | 


It will keep in any 
longest sea voyage or land 
and CRISPE (late Butler 
corner of St. Paul's, 
*Butler’s” Tasteless Seidlitz 






-STREET, 


to enumerate At home daily. 


Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
aquare. W. i Marne improvement on patent granted 
December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 
| bines all the advantages of the chemically prepared india- 
| rubber, with greatly increased lightness and . ility, and 
from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelled 
to meet any alteration that may take place in the mouth. 
Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
great desideratum saved that constant outlay which renders 
the present system so expensive, and puts it bevor mae ve reach 


mighness of the skin, occa- 
to the sun, or inclement } 


and CRISPE (late Butler 
hemiets, 


PTICAL IMPROVEMENTS. —“ We 
have observed with much pleasure an imvortant dis- 
Davis. It appears to us that his method of grinding spec- | 
tacle lenses is much superior to any we have scen before, in- | 
apted to any s t. We have no donbt that the most im- 
ect sight may 7 he onan ‘ly assisted by this novel dis- | 
yn a Catalogues of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spec- 
tacles, &c., for Two Stamps. 

to the Op thalmic Institutions 
BEX SON'S TATCHES— 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver. 2 to 50 guineas. 
Send two'stamps for “ Benson's Tilustrated Pamphlet, 
their prices. 
Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or 
33 and $4, Ludgate-hill. 46 and 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Established 1749. 

GLEN 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED ny HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
Sold by all C handlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

COFFEES in England are to he obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King ON, City. 
Souchong, 8s. 8d., 3s, 10d., and 4s. i Coffees, 1 , 18. 2d., 

1s. 8d., 18. 4d., 1s. 6d, and Is. 8d. 
Tailway station or market-town in England. A price current 
Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 


covery in the science of optics, perfected by Mr. Bernard 
=. from their poss liar trensparency, they can easily be 
co covery. *—Medical Circular, Nov. 16, 1859. 

Bernarp Davis, 4! 20, Euston-road, London, Optician 
“Perfection of mechanism."—Morning Post. 
descriptive ofevery construction of Watch now made, with | 

to India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 
FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. se; 
[HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
Good strong useful a 2s. 84., 2s. 10d.. 8s., ee; rich 
Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
Within eight miles of the City. 





Surgeon-Dentist, 52. Fleet-street. has introdneed an 
entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly 
resemble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from 
the original by the closest observer; they will NEVER 
CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
and will give support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed Teeth Stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. — 52, Fleet-street. At Home from Ten till Five. 








ofall but the affluent. The principaladv: antages ¢ f Mr. Mosely’s 
new system consist in the substance emp'oved ne rs r decaying 
or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepared 
in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
and the lodgement of food in the interstices entirely prev ented, 
thus insuring sweetness of breath and increased comfort, 
whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection is completely defied, andthe wearer saved the constant 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor= 
square, London; 14, Gay- street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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In a few days will be published, in 3 vols., post 8vo, price 3ls. 6d, 


“None are superior.”"—Art Journal. 
“ Theirs are the finest."’"—Photographic News. 
“ Brilliant and full of life.”"—Athenwum. 


THE SILVER CORD. queen SORE est, 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Lonpox SreRtoscorsc Conary, 54, Cheapside, two doors 


Author of “The Gordian Knot," “Aspen Court,”’ &c. 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





This day is published, price is. 


of the Work, being FOX 
Vol. VIL, Part I,, is now ready for delive 


_Dressing-rooms” and attendants.—Albums to hold 50, 10s. 


HURCH HISTORIANS of ENGLAND 


The subscribers are respectfully informed, that the Part 
E'S ACTS and MONUMENTS, 





The subscribers who have not yet paic “their subscription 


1 T will have the goodness to make the post-office orders payable 
T H E M A S S A (0 R E S I N S y R I A to GEORGE SEELEY, 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 
e Augt! VIL, Part IL, ; Will be ready for ‘delivery in the course of 
ugust. 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY, Author of ** Two Years in Syria,” &c. 


“ Any contribution to the authentic history of those de- | “Mr. Farley’s book is unquestionably the work of an 
plorable outbursts of fanatical hatred which took place in honest man, and Mr. Farley will be believed. He has de- 
the Lebanon and at Damascus just a year ago, ought to be | fended a just cause, he has defended it with ability, with a 
welcomed as exceedingly valuable and opportune... . Mr. | tone of sincere conviction. with an authority which carries 





MACCALL, 


Sixteen Lectures. 


ORKS by WILLIAM 
TAL MISSIONS : 
ithe ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


ley’s observations t ti itude.” | persuasion to the minds of his readers.’ — Courrier d’ Orient, 
Farley's observations deserve both attention and gratitude pe to them of his reade @ Orient, CeeLaaea Fe AL. 


—Saturday Review. | Constantinople. 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS. 
TENTH THOUSAND, with ILtvsTRaTioNns, 8vo. 21s. 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


With ACCOUNTS of the CANNIBALS and other SAVAGE TRIBES; and of the 
CHASE of the GORILLA, the NEST-BUILDING APE, &c. 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


The Times.—* This extraordinary production. We must go back to the voy.ges of La Perouse and Captain Cook, and 
almost to the days of wonder which followed the track of Columbus, for novelties of equal significance to the age of their 
discovery. M.du Chaillu has struck into the very spine of Africa, and has lifted the veil of the torrid zone from its 
western rivers, swamps, and forests.” 

Saturday Review.—“ M. du Chaillu’s narrative will not disappoint the expectations which it has excited. Its literary 
merits are considerable, for it is clear, lively, and judiciously pruned of unimportant details. His explorations were in no 
degree exempt from the hardships and dangers which are the condition of African travel.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MR. MOTLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


Fourtx Trovsanp, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE SYNOD OF DORT; 


With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain; and of the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. 


By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Edinburgh Review.—* We must especially commend the hearty English spirit in which the book is written ; and, fertile as 
the present age has been in historical works of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above these volumes in the 
grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and truth.” 

Quarterly Review.—*‘ Mr. Motley’s work must be read to appreciate the vast and conscientious industry which he has 
bestowed upon it. His delineations are true and lifelike. Diligent and painstaking as the humblest chronicler, he has 
availed himself of many sources of information which have not been made use of by any previous historical writer.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 7d., in a Coloured Wrapper, PART I. of 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Part I. contains the following Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers: 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Life in the Bush. 

The Great American Ant-Eater. 

The Fellow Travellers. 

Juggernauth, Temple of. 

Juggernauth, Car of. 

Haymaking—June. 

TALES AND OTHER ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

No. I. No. IV. 
Seal Shooting. 

| The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. 

a Bad Master. 


The Wolf caught in the Act. 
An Italian Peasant. 

The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 

The Sisters. 


The Shipwrecked Mariner 

The Life Boat. 

Death of the Stag. 

A Chinese Insurgent. 

View of Port Jackson, near Sydney. 


The New Penny. 
God Help Our Men at Sea! 
Chapters of English History—Chap. I. Native Britain. 
Our Village on the Seine. Church Blessings—I. The Gospel in its Fulness, 
The Life Boat | The Worship of Juggernauth. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. I. Why the Brothers Emi- | The Wolf. 

— Noble Charity. 


”, The Good Servant proves 


me The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


“The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


Discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
PP es LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


* The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


“ One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thoroughly 
mystical spiritualists of the present day.” —Rev. Baden Powell. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 
‘4 book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can ae asa 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.’ 
More v's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 
‘The best English book Ieverread. Best as to matter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—it 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.’’—E. P. O'KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 
“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.""—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
“We have been singularly interested by this book. . Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time." —Manchester Examiner. 
“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its phtlosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philoso phy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of’ strong and 
general interest.” —Critic 

Triener and ‘Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





New Edition, just published, 1s., or by post, 13 stamps ; 
Abridged Edition, three stamps, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARTI- 

FICIAL TEETH, and the only effectual mode of supply- 
ing them without extracting stumps, and without metals, 
springs, or wires, by means of GABRIEL’S Soft Flexible 

CORALITE GUMS, warranted to prove successful even when 
all other methods fail. None but pure first-class materials and 
workmanship employed, and supplied at half the usual cost. 

Chapter I.—Arrtificial Teeth and soft Coralite Gums. 

Chapter U.—Natural Teeth; their Diseases and Remedy. 

Chapter ITI.—Effect of improper Mastication on the Diges- 
tive Organs. 

Chapter IV.—Beauty of the Face dependent on the Teeth. 

Chapter V.—Toothache; its Cure 

Chapter VI.—Decay in Front Teeth, and Gabriel's Paten 
White Enamel. 

“ Gabriel's improvements are a great success; their system 
saves muc h money, more disappointment, and still more 
annoyance."’—AMMorning Herald. 

Published by Smrpxry, MarsHarr, and Co.; or of the 
Authors, Messrs. GABRIEL, Surgeon- Dentists (Diploma, 1815), 
by appointment to the Prince D’Ottajana, 27, Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square; and 3, Ludgat2-hill, London. Liverpool 

134, Duke-street. ‘Birmingham: 65, New-street. 


BeeksS FOR MAGISTRATES. 
Just published. 

The SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERS'S 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, “3 
Full Instructions, Forms, &e. Price 12s. cloth. By T. 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 

The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE 
A E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Editiol. 
rice 15s. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in LARCENY; with an Outline of the Law © 
Larceny. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmout! 
Price 5s. 6d. 

Law Toes Oftice, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.C. 

















Chapters of English History—Chapter III. The Ancient Bri- 
noe Evening School tish Church 
| The Little Barber 
a No. IL he King of Portugal and the Yellow Fever. 
The Little Barber. | My Baby Boy. Miscellaneous. 
The Chinese Insurgent. No. V 


Family Adventures on the Continent—I. “Look Befor: | 
ose ‘ : . fore you | Pamil y Adventures on the Disiese t—II. Basil's Visit to 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. Il. Farewell to the Old Tivoli. . . . 
Country. Chap. IIL The lasting and the Settlement in Chapters of English History—Chap. IV. The Saxon Invasion, 
the Bush. i The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 


Answers to Correspondents. . we - 
ry Working Man to Working Men. Church Blessings—II. Christian Infancy and Childhood. 
Ships and Shipping. 





rrespondence. | 
ieeosine Gherion. I Walked the Fields. wg Hi eous. 
Miscellaneous. VI. 
: No. ITI. The Emigrant 2 VI. Round Cape Horn. 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life in the Bush. | Chapters of English History—Chap. V The Saxons. 


Ch: apters on English History—Chap. II, Roman Britain, 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 

The Fellow Travellers, 

The Little Barber. 

The Last Sunday. 

Miscellaneous. 


| Two Hours in Two Lives. 
| The Dorsetshire Shoemaker in Nova Scotia, 
| A Coincidence. 
Human Nature in the United States. 
Church Blessings—III. Christian Youth. 
| Consolation.— Miscellaneous. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





NEw PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS 
Just published. 
| The THIRD EDITION of ALLNUTT'S FRAC- 
| TICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By GEORGE 
8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Comprising full - 
structions, with Precedents, from the making of the Wil 
the final distribution of the Estate. Price 21s. : 
The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, Es¢, 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macnta- 
mara, and Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law. 
Price 21s. cs 
The THIRD EDITION of the CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on their construc- 
tion. By G. TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 30s. 
The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAW, 
with all the Forms, &c. By J. PATERSON, T. MACNA- 
MARA, and W. MARSHALL, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law 
In2 vols. Price 31s. 6d 
Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C-. 








Printed and published by Joun CrockrorD, at 10, Wellingto®- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex 
Saturday, August 17, 1861, 
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